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MAJOR TRUEFITT ON THE COMPARATIVE 
ADVANTAGES OF RICHES AND POVERTY. 


Iam clearly of opinion that it is better, on the whole, 
to be poor than rich. Mark my phrase, ‘ on the whole.’ 
Something must depend on tastes and dispositions— 
something on habits; but, on the whole, to be just 
comfortably poor, and not too poor, is better than 
being rich. 

Become notedly wealthy, and what is your fate? 
To be envied, backbitten, taxed, plundered, and have 
all sympathies set against you. Remain poor, and it 
isexactly the reverse. You are an object of universal 
forbearance, even to the tax-gatherer and the thief. 
You are sympathised with, coddled, flattered. In any 
dispute, controversy, or litigation with a rich man, 
you are, in right of poverty, regarded as a victim of 
oppression—you will get law for nothing, and have a 
subscription made for you; and, even should the matter 
ultimately be decided against you, you cannot suffer, 
having nothing to lose, and you will at least have the 
satisfaction of seeing your adversary mulcted in his own 
expenses. If you become insolvent, you are at once a 
martyr, surrounded by a set of persecutors under tle 
name of creditors. The world rallies round you, to see 
that you are allowed to make handsome terms for your- 
slf with those bandogs, and not called on to sacrifice 
too much of your accustomed comfort. If you get into 
a novelor a play, you will find yourself invested with 
every virtue under heaven, and surrounded with 
models of wives and daughters—the very Apotheosis of 
Debt! The public may not be very ready to guaran- 
te a new cash-credit for you at the bank; but it will 
at least frown down the slightest attempt of your 
former guarantees or securities to save themselves, 
at your expense, from any of the losses they are 
threatened with in your behalf. 

It is said that rich men are courted, have position, 
enjoy influence. Well, they do possess a certain com- 
mand over their fellow-creatures in these ways. But 
itis all hollow. The public hates them all the time. 
It would far rather not court or flatter them—does it 
quite against its will—and is always ready to take the 
first opportunity afforded by their incurring great 
losses to let them know what it all along thought 
of them. They are always suspected of using some 
‘rong means of enlarging their stores: the rich pub- 
lisher drinks his wine out of the skulls of authors 
—the landlord racks his tenants—the manufacturer 
srews his ‘hands’ down to starvation-wages. The 
house of Have is thought to sweat the house of 
Want continually. Now, the contrary is the stronger 


(truth, and this is what above all things fortifies 


my proposition. The rich are, in fact, constantly 
undergoing a drainage in behalf of the poor— 
sponged by them, losing by them, suffering for them— 
in all sorts of ways. The ostensible poor-rate of 
six millions is nothing to the unseen one which is 
always going on, and which always will go on, while 
human institutions are imperfect, and man inherits the 
godlike principle of pity for those who want. Here, 
then, lies the very key of my descant. The rich suffer, 
and everybody thinks it all little enough; while the 
poor enjoy the spoil behind the door, happy while it 
lasts, careless of to-morrow, as well knowing that the 
cold-hearted, prudent, selfish rich people must, out of 
their stores, make good every deficiency. 

It is said, too, that to be poor is to be of no account, 
to have one’s wisdom disregarded, one’s jokes unlaughed 
at, one’s word doubted, to be hustled into the kennel, 
and never asked out to dinner. There is some truth 
here, too, a converse of what is admitted as to the 
influence connected with wealth. But it is only a 
partial truth. Let a chaw-bacon publish a volume of 
poems, and see how many people subscribe for it, read 
it, spout it, and trumpet the author as a prodigy ; while 
they never think of purchasing the last poem of 
Tennyson. Let there be a passage at wit between a 
lord and a churl, and is not the repartee of the latter 
sure of the lion’s share of the applause? Is there 
not an irking anxiety everywhere to see soldiers 
promoted from the ranks, to get house-painters’ 
apprentices brought forward as artists, to see meri- 
torious young family-preceptors marrying, in novels 
or otherwise, their employers’ daughters? When two 
young students compete for a prize, isn’t there always 
a presumption in favour of the one who was a butler’s 
son? The truth is, the public seems to have a respect 
for wisdom in high places; but it venerates against its 
will. It has a secret enjoyment in seeing that kind of 
wisdom prove foolishness. It feels with Burns that 
yon birky ca’d a lord—though thousands worship at 
his word—is but a coof for a’ that—must and will be 
a coof, by the natural affinity of coofism to lordliness. 
Its worship of aristocratic talents is but a hypocrisy. 
Its real devotions are reserved for flowers that*blow 
unseen, lights hid under bushels, gentlemen that ought 
to have seats in parliament, and the struggles of genius 
with poverty in general. 

No: if you wish to be thought well of, and to have 
the handsomest constructions put upon what you say 
and do—don’t be rich. If you would be an object of 
kind feeling with those around you—be not too well off. 
Would you avoid being at once done out of your money, 
and condemned as an unfeeling monster—be a debtor 
as much as you like, but never a creditor. What with 
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what you would be excused, what with what you would 
positively get, as a poor man, it is by far the best 
situation. Any friend of mine who should get rich 
whether he will or not, I would advise to conceal his 
riches, if he still desires to thrive, or to be allowed to 
retain a decent proportion of his property. As to 
striving for wealth, it presents a most lamentable view 
of human blindness and folly, as it is the very way to 
make yourself an object of envy, hatred, and suspicion ; 
to get you plundered without remorse; denied grati- 
tude or approbation for your most generous actions ; 
deprived of the sympathies of the great bulk of your 
fellow-creatures, even of those who are bound to you 
by the dearest ties of nature; in short, made a painful 
solecism in the midst of society. 

I have a secret, after all, to whisper to the public. 
My modest half-pay was lately fortified by a legacy of 
a few thousands, which I never thought to have got, 
and which, I greatly fear, will somewhat alter my 
position with the club and the public generally. I 
think every man is called upon, in all the trying 
crises of life, to exert his philosophy, and put the best 
face upon things that he can. As for this legacy, 
then—I am endeavouring to put up with it. 


RECENT AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 
IN SCOTLAND. 
THE STATISTICAL INQUIRY. 


Procress in the present day is the marked rule in 
everything European. Nothing that is susceptible of 
improvement is allowed to stand still. The force of 
public opinion will admit of no lagging in matters of 
state; and competition, the impelling genius of the 
present century, incites the private adventurer to do 
battle for pre-eminence in his own walk. To stand 
still, is to be beaten. The eager crowd sweeps on like 
a hurricane ; and those who cannot maintain their place 
in the hurrying multitude, are ruthlessly cast aside to 
make room for those more active spirits who move with 
the current. This law of never-ending improvement is 
a universal rule; and we have no better illustration of 
the fact, than that presented to our notice in the 
progress of our agriculture, and the development of 
our food-raising capabilities. 

One of the surest tests of the progress of a nation, is 
the state of its agriculture. The science of cultivation 
is so closely connected with the everyday-life of a 
people, that in its past history and present condition 
may be found an apt index to their failings, their 
progress, and their aspirations. The dark ages of our 
social history included the dark age of our agricultural 
art, when our forefathers tilled the ground with a sharp- 
pointed stone, and rubbed out the ears of corn with 
their hands. Those years, and many more in succes- 
sion, were almost a blank in the annals of farming— 
light dawned upon the cultivator in slow gradations, 
and it was long indeed before he began to call to his 
assistance the various aids which art can lend to nature 
to help the rural operations of an intelligent farmer. 
In those days of ignorance, the implements in use for 
the operations of the farm were of the rudest kind; 
the proper rotation of crops was never studied ; the 
knowledge of manure and its value were so little known, 
that where attempts at cultivation were made, the land 
was beggared for want of nourishment ; the crops raised 
ave neither extensive nor varied ; the cultivation was 


limited to one or two kinds of cereals, and the root. | a 
crops were equally scanty. The general mode of ¢op. | remy 
veyance for farm-produce was the horse, emphatical] sill 
then the beast of burden; and, to use an Irishism, he || igst cel 
was not only himself, but he was the cart as well, until || may be 
the old lumbering tumbril—a sort of sledge made to be The ol 
trailed—was substituted, followed in time by the solig farm-F 
wheeled-cart. As a necessary consequence of all this, old pa 
the crops were far from being productive in their | ~— 
yield or fine in their quality; and the modus operand “ “ld ? 
in the harvest-fields was so primitive, as to be quite ip | . . 
keeping with the other operations of the farm. as ofter 
If the implements of labour and the ways of working thrown 
were rude and primitive, the social condition of the which 
farmer and his servants was equally so. His dwelling. | drain f 
house was more picturesque than comfortable—the | roads ¥ 
family and the cattle being housed under the same roof, | center, 
| while 
The house was a compound of mud and turf, erected | to dex 
on a base of large loose stones. The fireplace was in | bill to 
the middle of the floor ; to let out the smoke, there wag | 
one hole in the centre of the roof; and another in some || Othe 
part of the building to serve as a door. There was but the im’ 
one apartment, and the inmates lay on benches covered ] nummbe 
with straw or heath. The first great improvement | jy Pdi 
consisted in the establishment of a movable door— | — 
generally of wicker-work—a window with a movable | ate 
wooden shutter, and the partial banishment of the their 1 
cattle. In course of time, the fireplace was removed | aft’ to 
to the end of the dwelling ; box-beds formed a division | the for 
in the house, behind which some of the cattle were sure || oa the 
to be snugly ensconced ; a loft came to be fixed upon cart, t 
the rafters, with a ladder to serve as a means of | *Ppeat 
access. Panes of horn or glass were added to the | '#0u 
window ; hinges were made to the door; and in |jm velo 
districts where stone and lime were plentiful, a large | . 
fireplace was built, with accommodation for the family throug 
to sit round it, the smoke finding egress through a | num be 
mud-chimney. While such a state of matters existed, | %e— 
it will readily be understood that the farmer, or ‘the | J *aped 
guidman,’ as he was called, was more the equal and | Ye ! 
the companion of his servants than he is now; and | jm % 80 
even at a comparatively recent period, he took his came | 
meals along with such of his men as lived in his house, | u 
having the privilege of the arm-chair by the fire, At took it 
meal-times, he would be found partaking at a comma fy ‘plic 
table of the same food, perhaps eating from the same selves 
dish as his ploughmen; and in the evening, while the jj ™40u! 
females plied the busy spinning-wheel, the wandering stable 
beggar would be chanting the last new ballad, or the proper 
packman would be doling out his store of news and of the 
gossip, collected in his travels through the various _ The 
farm-towns. At that time, in the distant parishes, Jj ™ the 
the wandering pedler was the best substitute fora fg *™d' 
newspaper to which the farmer had access: ‘he was fm Pattie 
the brief chronicle of the times.’ The married hind | and 5 
was lodged in a similar way, and succeeded by degrees of “fa 
to some of the castaway comforts of his master. The 4 hun 
present comfortable farmhouses are of comparatively land ; 
recent date, and most of them present a striking contrast Jj & 8" 
to those we have attempted to describe; while the Edinb 
houses or huts of the farm-servants, to the lasting Twen 
disgrace of all concerned, have not, till within these two for tl 
years past, undergone any very serious modification of | the ye 
their primitive construction. We are glad to observe fields 
that now public attention is directed to the subject, and JJ "¢ bi 
that many of the influential landlords of the country | that 
are alive to the necessity of immediate improvement. good, 
When once the spell was broken, progress of the 
improvement were rapid. The agricultural mind, once the fa 
thoroughly aroused, began to expand; and the old § Count 
systems of farming and the ancient implements of J Patt: 
husbandry were soon thrown aside, and numbered ye 
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among the things of the past. The great changes, of 
\ «hich our present improved system is the result, may 
be said to have commenced about the beginning of the 
‘iyst century with the improvement of the roads. This 
may be set down as the key to all subsequent progress. 
‘The old roads of this country, and particularly the 
{yrm-roads, were little more than tracks formed by the 
old packhorse as he jogged along with his loads of 
straw or manure ; and their first improvement consisted 
in a foundation formed by the stones gathered from the 
fields, which were eventually applied to this purpose, 
igstead of being buried over and over again, and raised 
ys often by the plough. On the top of these stones was 
thrown the earth raised from the accompanying ditch, 
which was dug on each side of the path to serve as a 
jrain for the water. Those who view the comfortable 
rads which we possess in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, can form but a vague idea of their appearance 
yhile passing through the transition state we attempt 
to describe, when the carter was armed with a hedge- 
bill to cut brushwood to fill up the ruts and uneven 
places before his roughly-made cart could pass along. 

Other changes of equal importance speedily followed 
the improving roads; among the first of which may be 
numbered a series of new instruments of tillage, which 
speedily found favour, and ousted the old-fashioned 
articles which ancient usage had tolerated far too long. 
Among the first to give way was the formidable old 
wooden plough, with its team of half-a-dozen oxen in 
their rope-harness, and attended by a man ‘fore and 
aft? to direct and guide it. An improved instrument, 
the forerunner of that now in use, made its appearance 
om the field, and speedily became a favourite. The 
cart, too, simple and easy of construction as it may 
appear to us, has its history, and came through its 
various stages of improvement. It was gradually 
developed, from a few wooden poles laid crosswise—a 
kind of land-raft—trailed along the uneven ground, 
through its various stages, till it assumed, a great 
number of years ago, something like its present appear- 
anee—a great wooden box, fitted upon small wheels 
shaped out of solid wood. Harrows with wooden teeth 
were followed in time by those of iron. Machines 
for sowing drill-crops came into use; the farmyard 
came to be better arranged; the old flail of that day 
was thrown aside, and the thrashing-mill of our own 
took its place. The rotation of crops, and the proper 
application of manure to the land, in time forced them- 
slves on the mind of the farmer. In time, other 
manures than the mere litter of the cow-house and the 
stable came to be used ; and up to the present moment, 
proper manures, artificial as well as natural, form one 
of the prime considerations of the farmer. 

The varieties of grain and roots which are now grown 
in the country have been of gradual introduction ; and 
amid the early prejudices of the more ignorant farmers, 
parties who attempted to cultivate them were sneered 
and scoffed at, as were those who first began the system 
of ‘fallowing’ part of their land. A little more than 
a hundred years ago, wheat was a wonder in Scot- 
land: so much was this the case, that in the year 1727, 
a small field sown with this cereal, on a farm near 
Edinburgh, formed a Sunday-sight for the citizens. 
Twenty-three years after that, turnip-seed was sown 
for the first time in one of the counties; and in 
the year 1760, potatoes were first planted out into the 
fields in small patches. Now the scene is changed: 
we have 168,216 acres of wheat; more than double 
that acreage of turnips; and, despite the disease, a 
goodly acreage of potatoes. The increased cultivation 
of the potato, after it had once made its appearance on 
the farm, had a marked result on the progress of the 
country and the welfare of the people: its value as a 
part of their food was inestimable, its cheapness leading 
to its universal use. Not less important was the intro- 
duction of new varieties of food for the feeding of 


cattle; among which red-clover, first grown in 1720, 
and various other grasses, may be noted as a welcome 
substitute for the old diets of thistle and broom, upon 
which cows and oxen were forced to browse in those 
days when such things were thought to be the height 
of cattle-feeding. 

Although the facts we have noted may read plea- 
santly enough, and appear to have passed smoothly 
along the road of time—or, unlike the generality of 
improvements, to have suffered nothing from the pre- 
judices of ignorant opponents—it was not so in reality. 
There ever has been, and ever will be, a bitter hostility 
to all innovations. Some wise people are so satisfied 
that progress of all kinds has reached its culminating- 
point, that they look upon anything pointing in a 
direction opposed to their notions as a heresy not to be 
tolerated. In fact, like the opponents to the applica- 
tion of steam as a motive-power, they are ever ready 
to predict a failure; and even, as in the case of the 
steamer on the Hudson, if it does it once, the croak is 
immediately raised that ‘it cannot do it again.’ 

So it was with the new implements and the new 
modes of the farm. Those—and they were numerous— 
who were satisfied with the ancient style of agriculture, 
scoffed at all who lent their aid to the modern spirit of 
improvement introduced by the Highland Society, Sir 
John Sinclair, and other patriotic gentlemen whose 
exertions were of an earlier date. The stand-still men 
‘couldna be fashed’ with anything new or better than 
had been used by their fathers before them, and so 
they offered bitter opposition to the improved system ; 
but for all that, it moved, and moves still. The new 
style, in fact, has fairly frightened away the old—not 
only pushing out the antiquated modes of farming, but 
shoving even the very farmer himself to the right-about. 
We have a new race of men altogether as tillers of our 
soil, men of enlarged knowledge and growing ability, 
who make farming a profession, and pursue it with 
advantage to themselves and all who are connected 
with them—man or beast. The old kitchen, and the 
arm-chair by the fire in the ragged house of turf, the 
gossip with the beggar, the interchange of news with 
the pedler, the dungheap at the door, the cattle behind 
the bed, and the crop of thistles to feed them, have had 
their day ; and we live now in times when our land is 
manured with a substance from Peru, ploughed with 
an implement driven by steam, when our corn is reaped 
by machinery, and thrashed out by the aid of the steam- 
engine, and when we have professors of agriculture in 
our colleges. What would the antique farmer say to 
all this ? 

As the introduction of steam in the affairs of the 
farm may be chronicled as marking out the commence- 
ment of a new era in our agricultural progress, so we 
may hope that the introduction of a well-considered and 
well-digested series of annual statistics, a yearly account 
of what we grow, and how we grow it, the produce of 
our crops, the number of our cows, calves, and sheep, 
the sum-total of our horses and swine, details of farm- 
machinery, and of the effects of the different manures, 
and other particulars illustrative of the advancement 
of agricultural science, may be considered as the 
inauguration of a still higher stage of the art. It is 
surprising that Britain has hitherto been so backward 
in the matter of agricultural statistics. France, Holland, 
Belgium, America, and other foreign countries have 
had them for years. We can tell to an ounce the 
quantity of cotton yearly imported into our manufac- 
tories; we publish periodical records of all kinds of 
produce sent from these shores to other countries ; we 
can tell to a certainty how many barrels of flour we 
receive from Brother Jonathan every year; we take 
infinite pains to chronicle the exact number of Gouda 
cheeses which our vessels bring across the Channel ; 
we know the quantity of barley which is yearly 
subtracted from our food-supplies to make into 
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stimulants for the intemperate: but the supply of food 

grown to meet the wants of our own population, has 
hitherto been a matter which could only be estimated. 
For some years back, there has been a growing desire 
to ascertain how we really stood in this respect. Fitful 
exertions have at various times been made to move the 
governmental powers to action; but from want of due 
pressure, and until the Highland Society became urgent 
in the matter, no steps were taken till 1853, when an 
experiment was so successfully conducted in three 
Seotch counties, as to induce the Board of ‘Trade to 
order an enumeration of the whole of Scotland, and 
to select a few counties of England for trial: as a 
forerunner, we are given to understand, of the intro- 
duction of the matter on a more perfect scale in these 
two countries; so that we shall now be upsides with 
Ireland, where the statistics have been annually 
collected for some years past. 

It is decidedly in connection with the food-question 
that the results of our annual tabulation of these 
statistics will have most interest, and be most eagerly 
looked for and welcomed by the political economist. 
It is by correct statistics only, and not from mere 
estimates, that we can decide whether or not the corn 
we grow will feed the population we raise. This has 
been amply shewn by the present inquiry, so success- 
fully conducted by Mr Hall Maxwell, the energetic 
and accomplished secretary of the Highland Society, 
to whom the collection of the Scottish statistics was 
confided. ‘The illusory nature of all estimates may be 
at once judged of by an application to these tables, 
where the produce of grain in Scotland is shewn 
to be scarcely one-half of the estimates given by 
M‘Culloch and others. As an instance, we may state 
that M‘Culloch gives the wheat as 350,000 acres, 
while Maxwell can find only 168,216—a striking 
difference certainly, but not more so than in the case 
of barley, which is only found to be one-half the 
acreage imagined by the enthusiastic statists in their 
dictionaries of commerce and books on agriculture. 
It would be out of place, in a purely literary journal 
like this, to republish the elaborate tables of produce 
or acreage so admirably drawn up by Mr Maxwell, 
but we may perhaps be permitted to give briefly the 
broad results of this important inquiry. 

The present returns refer to an area of 12,613,345 
acres, as now under the operation of the large farmers 
in Scotland, who are, in round numbers, a body of 
50,000 people. ‘The portion of this sown with cereals 
is 1,374,515; planted with root-crops, 581,506; there 
are also 6670 acres in flax. The remainder of the 
acreage is to be found in sheep-walks, irrigated 
meadows, waste woods, pasture, &c.; but it is a strik- 
ing fact, that only one-sixth part of the area embraced 
by these statistics contributes to our bread-resources, 
and that the whole stutfwe grow is only equal to about 
thirty days’ food for the people of Great Britain. 

We now come to our cattle, and we find that the 
total livestock, as enumerated in these tables, amounts 
to 6,043,384—being horses, cows, calves, oxen, sheep, 
and swine. Large as this number undoubtedly is, it 
does not represent the total wealth of Scotland in 
respect of its livestock, as it is supposed that the 
quantity in the possession of the small holders will 
turn out to be very considerable. Sir John Sinclair 
gave a greatly higher estimate of the cattle than 
the ascertained results which Mr Hall Maxwell lays 
before us. But there are many changes in the matter 
of cattle since his day. The stock has been much 
thinned by fatal diseases, and also from the clearing- 
out of many of the Highland crofts, as well as by other 
causes. Great changes, too, have taken place since 
then, both in the manner and purpose of feeding. 
‘Forty years ago,’ says a writer on this subject, ‘ cattle 
were seldom fed before they were three years old; and 
when fattened, were at least one-third under the weight 


of what cattle are now brought to. And while the 1 
number of cows kept was at that time doubtless |! 
greater—milk and milk-produce forming a much larger || 
portion of the food of the rural and even village ang 
town population than they do now—the number gf || 
cattle prepared for the shambles was then much less, || 
Indeed, at that time, Scotland was rather a country for I 
supplying England with lean cattle, than for furnishing | 
as it now does, no inconsiderable portion of the beef 
consumed in England.’ | 
This great number of cattle, even deducting the 
horses, will give two each to the population of Scotland: 
and whether they make use of them or not, it is certain 
that we now see more butcher-meat in the country thay 
we did in the time of Sir John Sinclair. It is not q 
very great number of years since fresh butcher-megt 
was a rarity to the majority of the people; and there 
are some persons still living who can remember when an 
ox slaughtered fur general consumption was carried jn 
procession through the county-town of Haddington, 
decorated with ribbons, and preceded by a band of 
music. Even pork was not in very common use till g 
comparatively late period—there was a great aversion 
to it. | 
We cannot close these brief remarks on the Scottish || 
statistics, without bearing witness to the admirable | 
manner in which they have been got up—a difficult | 
task well accomplished; nor can we fail to discover || 
in this inquiry a new benefit arising out of the |, 
Penny-postage system, the whole of these Scottish | 
Agricultural Statistics—some 50,000 in number—having 
been collected through the post-office. 


EUPHROSYNE: 


AN OLD TALE OF THE NEW WORLD. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION, 


A crowp had by this time gathered on the balcony, 
all eager to watch the coruscations of the aurora; | 
and there were many who saw in them a shadowing | 
forth of hosts engaged in battle—portentous of im- 
pending wo to the loyal garrison of Quebec. But no 
such superstitious fears paralysed the courage of its 
brave defenders; and stanchest among them, and of 
firmest resolve to maintain the rocky stronghold | 
against all odds, was the governor himself, the Comte 
de Frontenac, a gallant old noble, bred in the warlike 
school of Louis XIV., and a true believer in the great | 
Henry of Navarre. 
M. de Frontenac possessed the entire confidence of 
his sovereign, and it was his endeavour to deserve it, | 
by his wise administration and judicious policy—seek- | 
ing earnestly to advance the interest of the Canadian |) 
colony, and render it a more valuable appanage to the 
crown of France. But though just, generous, and | 
brave, the comte’s imperious temper often balked 
his good purposes: towards those, especially, who in | 
any way thwarted his views, he displayed his strong | 
feelings, becoming frequently so irascible, that his most | 
familiar friends dreaded to approach him. I 
In these, his dark and stormy moods, Madame de 
Lavasseur was the only one who could exorcise the l 
evil spirit that possessed him. She was never moved || 
even by his wildest tempests of passion; and if mani- || 
fested in her presence, they seldom failed to subside | 
into calmness when she tried her feminine magic. He | 
delighted to have her near him ; ‘ She seemed,’ he said, | 
‘to surround him with an atmosphere of joy and | 
peace;’ and the dutiful and tender affection she | 
rendered him in return for his fond indulgence, might 
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| 


— been that of a loving daughter. Louis St Ours 
|| pared with Euphrosyne the favour of the stately 
| somte—for, like most persons who are fond of power, 
| ye loved to have his favourites, though they were not 
|| always so well chosen as in the present instance. 
|The young man being attached to the personal suite 
\of the governor, occupied apartments in the castle, 
| and was thus thrown into intimate association with 
|| Buphrosyne in the daily and hourly courtesies of 
| domestic life—a dangerous position for the enamoured 
|| rouis, especially as M. de Frontenac seemed in nowise 
|| displeased at the intimacy which was rapidly knitting 
| the young people more closely together. 

|| Tt was late that night before the gay assembly broke 


so. The dancing was continued languidly towards the | 
|| dose of the evening, and when it ceased, though the | 


| und of music was heard at intervals, few heeded it. 
| Some sat discoursing over their wine; others were 
| gathered in knots here and there in the lighted rooms, 
or on the airy balcony; but every mind seemed 
| engrossed by the one exciting topic of the hour. 
| Indeed, the whole city was astir; lights glanced in all 
|| directions ; a ceaseless hum of voices, and the tramp 
of hurrying feet, rose on the air; and the blazing 
| watch-fires on the heights brightened with their ruddy 
|| fames the rocks and cliffs, over which brooded the 
|| shadow of night. 
| It was past midnight when St Ours said adieu to 
| Euphrosyne, and left the castle on a private mission 
| tothe intendant ; and the yellow dawn was just tinging 
| the horizon, when again he found himself alone in his 
| chamber. Wearied, yet too much excited to feel the 
want of sleep, he opened a small cabinet which stood 
| in his apartment, and drew forth his writing-materials, 
desirous of improving the short time that remained 
before the sound of the morning réveille, in inditing a 
letter to Madame de Lavasseur—perhaps the last. 
Full of manly tenderness was this letter, and as 
full of sad and bitter regret at the fate that forbade 
| him to consecrate to her his life. All was told—all 
mystery cleared away from his words and conduct: 
| his whole soul was laid open to her gaze, with its 
anguish, its deep remorse for the wrong he had done 
| in seeking, even indirectly, to awake her tenderness. 
The letter was sealed and addressed; and the 
half-hour that remained before being summoned to 
| active duty, he employed in looking over the contents 
| of the cabinet, which contained his private papers, and 
| other articles of value. Letter after letter was given 
|\to the flames; but several brief notes, bearing the 
‘signature of ‘ Euphrosyne,’ and containing, it might 
ibe, some half-dozen lines of acknowledgment for a 
| book or other trifling favour, were gazed upon till the 
| delicate characters became dim, and then restored to 
| the cabinet. 
Unclosing a private drawer, which he had almost 
otten, Louis started at the sight of a miniature 
that had lain there undisturbed for years, though 
the rich gold of its setting was undimmed by time, 
and the gems that incrusted it remained as lustrous 
as ever. It was the picture of his child-wife, upon 
| which he had never looked since the day of his fatal 
|| marriage, when it was given to him by her father. With 
|an involuntary shudder of aversion he closed the 
drawer; but immediately a sudden impulse impelled 
him to re-open it, and scan the lineaments of the face 
which had almost faded from his remembrance. As 


he did so, a pair of soft dark eyes looked full upon 
him—eyes that startled him he knew not why, and 
Which he might have thought beautiful, had there been 


in them any deeper expression than the mere bashful 
innocence of childhood. 

He forgot that with the lapse of years the child had 
ripened to maturity, and that those eyes, so exquisite 
in form and colour, might now be radiant with the 
sweet and tender emotions of woman; that the 
thin unformed features might now be rounded into 
beauty, and beam with intelligence and love. But, 
no; Louis neither could nor would picture such a 
development to himself. He looked upon the young 
face as that of his evil genius; and as, in contrast to it, 
beamed before his mental vision the soul-lit eyes and 
sunny smile of Euphrosyne, he cast the miniature 
from him with disgust. As it fell upon the floor, the 
spring opened, and revealed a ringlet of fair hair 
fastened within the case. But what to him was this 
child’s curl? He saw only the dark braids which lent 
such classic grace to the matchless head of Euphro- 
syne; and taking up the miniature, he threw it back 
into the drawer; and locking the cabinet, he passed 
through a glass-door to the terrace, to inhale the 
morning air. 

The dawn was slowly advancing, painting the east 
with hues that cast their splendour on the mist which 
enshrouded the landscape. As the sun ascended, the 
veil lifted and flickered, hanging like a soft cloud 
over the St Lawrence, and wrapping in aérial robes 
the snow-capped mountains of St Charles. St Ours 
stood silently watching the tissue of vapour, curling 
and wreathing itself into a thousand forms of fantastic 
beauty, till it floated slowly upward, when the English 
fleet, lying off the shore at Beauport was revealed. 
Every stitch of canvas was furled, and the only sign of 
hostility presented was the red-cross flag of England, 
floating from the mast-head of the admiral’s vessel. 

The morning passed away; noon arrived, and still 
no sign of intended purpose or action on the part of 
the English was manifested. ‘The hostile flag stream- 
ing out on the quickening breeze, and the guns 
bristling in formidable array through the port-holes of 
the vessels, alone gave evidence of the intent of the 
couchant lions who waited to spring upon their prey. 
But just as the bell in the tower of Notre Dame 
proclaimed the hour of twelve, a boat, conveying an 
officer, with a flag of truce, shot from the side of the 
admiral’s ship, and soon touched the pier at St Roch’s. 

Springing on shore, the young officer, with a cour- 
teous salutation to the commander of the detachment 
waiting to receive him, requested to be conducted to 
the Comte de Frontenac, to whom he was the bearer 
of dispatches from Sir William Phipps. The consent 
of the governor being signified, he was blindfolded, 
and led up the steep rocky streets of the lower town, 
past frowning batteries, and through formidable rows 
of chevaux de frise, to the lofty platform on which 
stood the castle of St Louis. 

Admitted within its gates, he was conducted to 
the council-chamber, where M. de Frontenac, sur- 
rounded by high dignitaries of the church, and officers 
both civil and military, sat in state. An imposing 
audience, thought the young man, when his eyes were 
unbandaged, and he stood, the bearer of a haughty 
message, before that silent and dignified assembly. 

The stern proud countenance of the imperious 
governor, one would have thought, was in itself enough 
to daunt the courage of any ordinary man under such 
circumstances; but the English herald, with a bearing 
as haughty as that of the aristocratic noble he con- 
fronted, advanced towards him, and with a stately 
obeisance, awaited his permission to unfold his errand. 
Slightly returning the stranger’s greeting, the governor 
said, in a brief and peremptory manner: 

‘ Read on, sir, and you shall have our answer, 

The Englishman coolly drew forth his document, 
and read in a voice as unmoved as though the words 


he uttered were of the most agreeable import, the bold 
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summons of his admiral, demanding, in the name of | 


his sovereign lord, William, king of England, the 
immediate surrender of the fortress and city of 
Quebec ; ‘to which demand,’ added the imperturbable 
messenger, ‘your answer, Comte de Frontenac, is 
required in an hour hence, upon the peril that will 
ensue. And laying his watch upon the table, he 
coolly said: ‘It is now one o'clock, and I shall await 
your excellency’s answer till the time specified has 
expired.’ 

By a simultaneous impulse, the whole assembly 
rose from their seats, surprised out of their dignity by 
the insolence of the message and the audacity of its 
bearer. Rage and astonishment were depicted on the 
countenance of M. de Frontenac. For a minute, 
excessive anger prevented his utterance; but when at 
last his white lips parted to speak, a torrent of scorn 
and defiance flowed from them. Shaking his clenched 
hand with a menacing gesture : 

‘I do not recognise the supremacy of William of 
England,’ he said; ‘I know him only as the Prince of 
Orange—a usurper, who, to gratify his selfish ambition, 
has outraged the most sacred rights of blood and of 
religion, striving to persuade the nation that he is its 
saviour, and the defender of its faith, even while he 
has violated its laws, and overturned the Church of 
England. These offences the divine justice will not 
long delay to punish as they merit.’ 

Perfectly unmoved by this hurricane of wrath stood 
the messenger of Sir William Phipps, except that a 
haughtier light gleamed in his clear blue eye, and a 
scarcely perceptible curl of his lip shewed his con- 
tempt for the accusations against his sovereign. 
He only asked : 

‘ This, then, is your excellency’s only reply ?’ 

M. de Frontenac deigned no word in return to the 
question, but, with an air of frigid determination, 
slightly bent his head in token of assent. 

‘May it please your excellency, then,’ resumed the 
officer, still in the same imperturbable and authoritative 
tone, ‘to cause that this, your answer to our summons, 
should be rendered in writing, for the satisfaction of 
my commander, to whom I would not willingly bear a 
false interpretation of your message.’ 

‘I will answer your master, sir, by the mouth of 
my cannon!’ thundered the exasperated governor, 
whose scarcely smothered wrath leaped into a flame 
at the audacious coolness of the herald. ‘Thus, and 
thus only, will I hold parley with him, and that 
erelong; for it is time to teach him that the Comte 
de Frontenac, the vicegerent of the greatest monarch 
in the world, is not to be dealt with in this manner 
even by his peers!’ 

With a haughty wave of his hand, the angry old 
noble rose and left the council-chamber, attended by 
his suite. It was the signal for the herald’s departure ; 
and again, with bandaged eyes, he was conducted 
through the fortified city to the boat which had borne 
him on his fruitless mission thither. 

The hostilities which almost immediately ensued on 
the conclusion of this brief conference, are matter of 
history; and upon them, even did the limits of our 
tale permit, we have no desire to dwell. Hour after 
hour, the dreadful cannonade continued ; but directed, 
as was the fire of the English colonists, against the 
heights of the upper town, their balls fell harmless ; 
while the numerous guns of the rocky fortress replied 
with a power, that told fatally upon the enemy’s 
flotilla, and stilled the beating of many a gallant heart 
that fought upon its decks. All day the fearful 
strife went on—weeping eyes watched its progress—on 
aching hearts its sounds fell like the knell of their 
life’s happiness; and in darkened chambers some lay 
unable to move, with tearless eyes, and ears muffled, 
to shut out the incessant booming of the cannon. But 
the weary day declined at last; twilight, brief and 


bright, came on; and then the welcome night, shroud. | 
ing all things in darkness, and stilling for a time the i 
desperate fight. 

St Ours hailed the approach of night with joy. ay || 
day he had been active where peril was rifest, ang | 
had escaped unscathed ; but he was sick of the noige I 
of battle, and even a brief respite was grateful to him, |) 
Another evening might not find him breathing— || 
loving—on that earth made radiant by the presence || 
of Euphrosyne; for there lay the black hulks of the 
hostile vessels, waiting for dawn to renew the strife. 
and among the victims marked for deat ight not 
himself be numbered ? on 

With this thought sprang up an intense desire to | 
see Euphrosyne, if only for a few moments, to learn | 
how she had borne the trials of the day, and to draw 
comfort and courage from her smile. But he had been | 
left for the night in command of one of the batteries of | 
the lower town; and to forsake his post, even for an || 
instant, was impossible. So, sadly resigning himself to 
the hard necessity, he stood dreamily gazing at the | 
turrets of the castle, as they stood against the evening 
sky, and picturing to himself the beloved image which 
had never left him even in the perils of the fight, | 
He was interrupted by a message from M. de Fron 
who required his immediate attendance at the castle, | 
He needed no second bidding to make him obey the | 
summons, trusting that when he had received the | 
comte’s commands, he should be able to steal a short | 
interview with Euphrosyne before quitting the castle, || 

He was detained but a few minutes by the governor, | 
who desired to charge him with a secret mission to the | 
commander of a distant redoubt; and as Louis passed | 
from his presence, he made a slight detour, in order to || 
traverse the corridor in which the private apartments || 
of Madame de Lavasseur were situated. His heart beat || 
high with the hope of meeting her; but the place was || 
vacant; though, seeing the door of her boudoir stand || 
partly open, he paused opposite to it, irresolute, yet | 
fearing to enter unbidden. No light gleamed from 
within, and he ventured softly to breathe her name: || 
but there was no answer; not a sound broke the deep || 
silence; only a faint odour of the flowers she most || 
loved stole balmily, like her own sweet presence, upon || 
his senses. 

A glass-door at the end of the corridor stood open, 
and with a trembling undefined hope he passed through 
it to the balcony, and there he found the object of his 
search. With the traces of emotion still lingering on 
her face, she lay upon a cushioned seat, the folds of 
her white garments falling gracefully around her, and 
her attitude one of profound repose. ‘The moonbeams | 
trembling through a fleecy cloud quivered on her face, 
their pale soft light seeming to surround her head | 
with a halo, and thus lending a celestial character to | 
her beauty. 

St Ours stole towards her, shrinking at the sound 
of his own step, yet drawing nearer till her low | 
measured breathing fell softly upon his ear. It seemed 
as if she had wept herself to sleep, for tears were yet 
glistening on her cheek, round which her hair fell in 
disorder, descending in rich folds to the floor. One 
hand pillowed her head, the other lay passively across 
her breast, and in its clasp glittered the jewelled setting 
of a miniature. Louis felt a pang of bitter jealousy 
shoot through his heart; he knew the picture could be 
no other than that of him whom she had wedded and | 
lost in early youth, and he could not bear to have her 
steal one thought from him, to lavish even on the dead. | 
Suddenly her sleep became disturbed; she moved, 
and murmured softly, but his ear caught the whispered | 
words, and the blood bounded wildly through his veins. 
Could it be?—Yes, again she spoke; and his own 
name was on her lips—his father’s name: that which 
he had borne since he became known to her was his 
mother’s. 
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He bent again to listen—a smile was on her lips. 
She seemed visited with happy dreams; and stooping 
| jow to catch her inarticulate murmurs, he again heard 
‘Louis de Mornay,’ coupled with another name which 
‘had been familiar to his childhood. He was amazed— 
how could she have come to the knowledge of this 
name? He wished she would awake, but she seemed 
sinking into a deeper slumber; and he felt that he 
must depart without the interchange of a word. Still 
he remained, as if spell-bound, bending over her till 
her breath fanned his cheek, when, yielding to a 
resistless impulse, he slightly pressed his lips upon 


| her brow. 


Light as was the touch of that impassioned kiss, it 
awoke her, and she sprang to her feet. In her terror, 
she failed to recognise him; she saw only a tall 
figure standing beside her; and with a bound, she 
rushed from him towards the door which opened from 
the corridor. Her dress was caught by some slight 
obstacle as she was passing through; and in her eager 
haste to disengage it, she cast a furtive glance at the 
intruder, when she was struck by a certain something in 
his air, and in the outline of his figure, which arrested 
her flight. 

‘Euphrosyne!’ whispered the well-known voice. 
Glowing with joy, she turned towards him. He 
advanced. 

‘You are safe, thank God!’ she said; but the 
sound of a closing door, and then of voices approaching, 
alarmed her; and snatching her hand from his clasp, 
she darted swiftly away. Louis stood for a minute 
like one entranced ; but he had no time to linger; and 
comforted by having seen her, he strove to persuade 
himself that it was better for her happiness and for 
his honour that he had been saved the expression of 
feelings, into which, had the interview been prolonged, 
he might have been betrayed. He left the castle, and 


|| departed swiftly on his mission. 


The brief truce of the night was broken at early 


| dawn by the guns of the enemy, who, undaunted 


by the ill-fortune of the preceding day, renewed the 
But they 
contended against fearful odds; and though, for six 


|| continuous hours, they pressed the attack with unex- 
|| ampled vigour, they were at last compelled to retreat 
| before the overwhelming power of their opponents. 


Many there were on the decks of the little flotilla who 
would have preferred dying in the struggle; but Sir 
William Phipps, no less brave than he was humane, 
wished to avoid a useless waste of life, and assured 
that all chance of victory was at an end, he ordered the 


| anchors to be weighed; and crippled by the guns of 


the fortress, many of her gallant hearts cold and silent, 
others bleeding on her decks, the defeated armament 
floated slowly down the stream. 

Fast and continuous from the heights of the citadel 
poured on the retiring fleet the fire of its cannon: 
scarcely a ball sped through the air in vain; and 
when at last one of them, in its flight, struck the mast 


| of the admiral’s vessel, and sent it headlong, with 
| the proud flag of England at its top, into the St 
| Lawrence, what humiliation crushed the hearts of its 
| defenders !—what insolent joy swelled the triumph of 


the victors ! 
Borne up by its silken folds, the flag floated slowly 
on towards the conquerors—a token of surrender, which 


| they hailed with shouts that shook the city to its centre. 
| On it came, watched with breathless interest by that 


eager multitude, till suddenly, saturated by the waves, 
it disappeared beneath them, the end of the splintered 
flagstaff floating on the surface, designating the place 
where it had sunk. ‘The breathless hush which 
succeeded its immersion, was broken by the clear 
commanding voice of M. de Frontenac impetuously 
exclaiming : 

Shall the trophy be lost to us, and not an arm 


among the hundreds here outstretched to pluck it 
from the waves?’ 

‘God forbid!’ shouted Louis St Ours; and with the 
words he cast aside his coat and sword, and leaping 
from the bank, dashed out into the stream. 
welkin rang with enthusiastic cheers; and many a 
one who had shrank from the peril, now envied the 
young man who had dared it the glory of the act. 

The retreating foe were still near enough to mark 
the proceedings on shore; and hoping to rescue their 
fallen flag from the grasp of the victors, they renewed 
their slackened fire. But regardless of danger, though 
the balls fell fast around him, St Ours pressed on. 
The throng upon the shore watched his progress in 
profound silence ; but when he safely neared the flag- 
staff, and grasping it, held up the flag, a burst of 
gratulation, long and deafening, greeted his triumph, 
and was again renewed, and yet again, as he swam 
back with the trophy to the shore. Leaping up the 
bank, he laid it, with a proudly throkbing heart, at 
the feet of M. de Frontenac. 

Surrounded by his staff, the old noble stood upon 
the highest point of the bank, watching the scene 
with intense interest. A smile at its gallant issue 
lit up the veteran’s haughty face, softening its stern 
expression, and revealing by its sunshine the kindness 
which really formed a part of his character, though too 
often obscured by the arbitrary manner which his love 
of rule had fostered. Bending courteously towards 
St Ours: 

‘Well and bravely done, young sir!’ said he—‘ well 
and bravely! the crowning act of a heroic day! On 
the spot which has witnessed your valour, it is fitting 
that, in my sovereign’s name, I decree you the guerdon 
it deserves. Kneel down, Louis St Ours!’—and 
drawing his sword from its scabbard, he held the 
glittering blade, flashing in the sunlight, over the 
young man’s head for a moment, then laying it upon 
his shoulder—‘ Rise, Baron de Mornay!’ he exclaimed ; 
‘and be thou fortunate in love, as thou hast this day 
shewn thyself valiant in arms, and loyal to the service 
of thy king!’ 

At these words the new-made baron rose, flushed 
and excited, pleased by the approbation of his com- 
mander, and the flattering distinction accorded him; 
but above all, mystified and astonished at being accosted 
by the paternal name he had so long disused as the 
symbol of his legal bondage. Twice within the last 
few hours he had heard it repeated by those to whom 
he had never been known as other than Louis St 
Ours ; and now he was rebaptised with his family-name, 
dignified with a lordly title. 

‘He casts us quite into the shade,’ said D’Esperon 
to a young officer beside him; ‘and after this fine 
exploit, the women will so deify him!’ Young 
D’Aubigny, the person addressed, shrunk from the 
gay remark: he felt too deeply the power of the rival 
with whom, in love at least, he saw how vain it was to 
contend ; and without attempting any reply, he turned 
upon his heel, and walked away, 

The city that night presented a scene of rejoicing, 
except where, here and there, a closed dwelling told of 
the desolation which the brief combat had brought into 
it. A banquet at the castle celebrated the victory of 
the garrison; and conspicuous among the adornments 
of the grand saloon, hung the English flag, dividing the 
attention of the guests with the youthful hero who, at 
the peril of his life, had snatched it from the waves. 
Euphrosyne looked the very incarnation of happiness 
—a delicate rose hue flushed her cheek, but paled or 
deepened with every varying emotion ; a beaming light 
was in her eye, a bounding joy in her step, a tender 
gladness in her voice, that betrayed to Louis, more 
eloquently than words, the depth and fervour of her 
love. Never before had she so plainly manifested her 


preference: it seemed as if she designed to convince 
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him of it, and that so undisguisedly, that, even while 


‘his heart struggled between the joy and anguish | in a tone that sounded mockingly to the diseaseq 


| which the certainty of her love brought with it, he 
was half inclined to censure its almost triumphant 
| demonstration. 

| More painfully than ever came home to him his 
hopeless bondage—his hateful obligations to another ; 
|| and reproaching himself that he had so long tacitly 
permitted the growth of her affection, he resolved that 
| Very evening, even while her hand held the cup of 
| happiness to his lips, to turn from it, and reveal to her 
| his true position. With this purpose, he turned to 
seek her; but not finding her among the crowd, he 
| strayed on towards a small apartment, whose glass- 
doors opened upon the terrace, which, at that hour, 
| he thought to find untenanted, and where he could 
collect himself for the interview he sought. 

With downcast eyes, and arms folded across his 
breast, the very impersonation of melancholy musing, 
Louis entered the apartment; but as he slowly crossed 
its threshold, a murmur of voices startled him, and 
raising his eyes, he saw, seated in a high-backed Gothic 
chair, surmounted by his own arms, the Comte de 
Frontenac, while beside him stood Euphrosyne, one 
arm thrown caressingly round his neck, and her fair 
face, a very April-face, with its mingled smiles and 
tears, half hidden on his shoulder. Entranced by the 
unexpected sight, yet retaining a dim consciousness of 
intrusion, Louis mechanically turned to retreat, when 
the voice of the governor arrested his steps. 

‘Nay, do not quit us, Baron de Mornay,’ he cried. 
‘There surely is an unseen Power that directs our 
actions, or you would not have been drawn hither at so 
apropos a moment. Come and tell me what shall be 
done to the man whom we delight to honour! I feel 
that I have but poorly acknowledged your chivalrous 
conduct by the bestowal of an empty title; and now I 
would signalise my sense of your brave and gallant 
bearing, by enriching you with a gift, priceless above 
rubies, if—as the young believe—the heart’s affection 
is more to be coveted than worldly wealth and honours. 
—Euphrosyne!’ 

She did not answer to his call, but kneeling in 
silence beside him, strove with her small hands to cover 
her blushing face, as it rested on his knee. The 
comte turned his eyes from her with a smile, and 
again addressed St Ours: 

* Young man, I knew your father, and loved him; and 
so loving him, rejoice that he has left such a son to 
honour his memory, and bear up his ancient name; and 
being such a one, I not unwillingly intrust to your 
keeping the happiness of my child, my Euphrosyne— 
mine by adoption, the precious gift of a sister whom 
I shall never cease to mourn.’ 

There was a breathless pause: the young man’s 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth—his heart seemed 
to cease its pulsations—he stood for a minute as if 
transformed to marble, then roused by an overpowering 
rush of agony, he rapidly traversed the apartment. It 
was a moment of terrible suffering; he could not bear 
it long; and suddenly nerving himself to the act, he 
paused before the chair of M. de Frontenac, and raised 
his eyes to read a sentence of wrath and banishment 
in that stern despotic face, but instead thereof, he 
saw an expression of kindness, softening the eagle 
glance of the veteran, such as he had never witnessed 
there before. 

A mist obscured his sight, and dimly through it he 
saw the still kneeling figure of Euphrosyne, her face 
bowed down and hidden in her hands; and impulsively 
he cast himself beside her, breathing out in broken 
sentences his love and his despair, rapidly detailing the 
history of his early and forced marriage, and deploring 
with passionate eloquence the relentless destiny that 
crushed from his heart the hope dearest to it on 
earth. 


‘This is a strange story, forsooth,’ said the comte I 


sense of the unhappy lover. ‘Euphrosyne, my bipg | 

heard you ever the like of it?’ ee 
‘ Ay, almost the same, dear uncle,’ she said, raisj 

her lovely face, now so radiant with happiness that the | 


young baron, amazed, almost indignant, gazed fixedly |, = 
upon her for a moment, half ready to believe himself I een 
the dupe of some concerted jest. 

‘The same, say you!—pray how so?’ questioned || a4 
the comte. 

‘List if it be not,’ she answered. ‘A story of a 7 
maiden wedded in her childhood, left unclaimed, | f pa 
forsaken even by her perjured lord, whose pictured | 1+ 1 
face only kept alive her remembrance, ay, and sigh 
nourished her affection till they met again; and to th 
now’—— The words faltered on her lip, as, with a safety 
trembling hand, she unclasped a chain of gold from 
her neck, and held the miniature suspended from it | 
towards him, then bending down, hid her blushing TRA 
face from his gaze. 

He took it eagerly, and pressing the spring, disclosed || | 
the likeness of a youth, beautiful as Adonis; yet, was) 
it not—could it be a transcript of his own. boyish || ln w 
features! It was a strange bewildering thought, nor |, 
would he have yielded to the conviction of its truth, | altoge 
had it not been forced upon him beyond a doubt by |} the ca 
seeing his own name engraved upon the case. Yet nothit 
even that evidence seemed insufficient, for he held it | the fi 
up in the strong light of the hanging lamp, reading necte 
with fixed gaze the name Louis de Mornay clearly || J | black 
cut upon the gold. under 

‘Rosyne!’ he cried, catching her impetuously in his evider 
arms—‘Rosyne—Rosyne de Lancey! she whom I have | d 
wronged, and shunned, and hated! Can it be that she = 
and the beautiful Euphrosyne, the day-star of my life, | prick 
are one—the same? If this is true, will not she to |, cane 
whom I have been so unjust shew mercy, and let the | When 
sufferings I have but feebly pictured atone for the | I sup 
fatal error of the past?’ Looking up with a smile of | and J 
trusting love, she replied : each | 

‘It is forgotten now—forgotten, dearest Louis, and | off © 
forgiven. ‘The joyful reunion of this moment seals | HH |». 
and sanctifies the empty vows of our childhood. | “Bi 
Henceforth, let us live for God, who has so blessed | fy | 
us, and for each other.’ only 

* Ay, take her, my young gallant ; and make her what | lamb’ 
amends you can for your past folly and neglect,’ said | Years 
M. de Frontenac in a tone of unwonted emotion. ‘For | MJ | Beho 
years, she has been my precious charge, and for her land f 
sake I have marked your course, and at last brought | multi 
you to my side, that in case I found you worthy of my ith 
peerless little blossom, a happy dénouement might | & | , 
crown your melancholy romance. ‘The name she bears | | mot e 
is an assumed one, of course—for with that marriage. | || ‘mon 
symbol on her finger, which I could never prevail on them 
her to lay aside, it was not meet to deprive her of her , J | over 
matronly dignity. And now I will leave you to mutual put ; 
explanations: our guests are dispersing, and a few | ' place 
hours still remain before the morrow summons us to | and 
sterner duties. De well assured that you are satisfied ‘of 
with each other, else it will be easy for the church || ‘y " 
to undo the knot which affection has never rivetted. | Most 
But if all is right and true in your hearts, we will have | rudes 
you remarried on the same day that we chant a Te who | 
Deum for the victory which has chased the invaders | upon 
from our shores.’ a hor 

A bland smile brightened his face for a moment, then or ha 
turning away, he left them to their happiness ; and the |B) hic 
door he closed as he withdrew, we will not venture to || 9) anti 
open: the privacy of such affection should be sacred | | q 
from all intrusion. Bast 

A few days saw the waters of the St Lawrence free | 9 | this « 
from the invading squadron, which, after various \| | an ay 
unsuccessful attempts to gain possession of some || two] 


portion of the Canadian territory, withdrew, shattered | fj) 
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and discomfited, from the disastrous conflict. The final 
disappearance of the foe caused great rejoicings in the 
loyal city of Quebec ; and amidst the festivities of the 
geeasion, the nuptials of Euphrosyne and Louis took 

under different circumstances, and with different 
feelings, from those which marked the former cere- 
monial; and with a pomp, too, which better suited 
the taste of M. de Frontenac, than gratified their own 
simple desires. 

In the church of Notre Dame, with holy symbols 
around them, and the English flag, the trophy of 
de Mornay’s gallantry, waving from the walls, where 
for many years after it continued to hang, the young 
couple, in the assured bliss of mutual affection, re- 

iehted their solemn troth, and rendered their thanks 
to the kind Providence which had thus led them in 
safety through the valley of the shadow of death. 


‘tRACINGS OF ICELAND AND THE 
| FAROE ISLANDS. 
THORSHAVN—NALSOE. 


|r was with the expectation of finding Thorshavn 
altogether primitive and uncouth, that we accompanied 
the captain on shore. There was no harbour or quay, 
nothing more than a small wooden landing-place for 
the fishing-boats, which seemed the only craft con- 
nected with the town. We found ourselves amidst 
| black rocks covered with split fish and drying nets, 
under gaze of a crowd of all ages and sexes, who 
‘evidently gave full return for the compliment of our 
| wonder. When men meet, however, as strangers in 
very remote and unusual scenes, they feel that they 
‘cannot affect the same indifference to each other as 
when they encounter in crowded cities. Hence it was, 
I suppose, that the Thorshavn populace and the officers 
and passengers of the Thor were impelled to salute 
each other with rather ceremonious bows and takings- 
| off of hats and cowls. The men were in general 
fair-complexioned, middle-sized, robust figures, clad in 
| loose frieze-jackets, blue coarse cloth trousers coming 
only below the knee, gray woollen stockings, and 
jlamb’s-skin slippers, or brogues; and boys of five 
| years old had a miniature of precisely the same dress. 
Behold us, then, stepping over the rocks, amidst ancient 
|and fishlike smells, in amongst this curiously gazing 
|multitude, and trying to find a way into their mazy 
|little town. Nothing like a street exists in Thorshavn, 
|noteven a lane. The houses are scattered at random 
amongst the rocks, with merely spaces surrounding 
them ; and it is amongst these spaces, generally narrow, 
|over smooth-faced rocks, and amidst boulders half 
|put aside, that you have to seek a passage from one 
|place to another. Round nearly every house is a black 
jand fetid sewer. There is generally a substructure 
‘of coarse masonry, over which is a fabric of wood. 
Most of them are small and stifling, and full of the 
rudest accommodations ; and the women and children 
who peep from the doors are most unlovesome to look 
/ Upon. We heard a strange grinding noise in passing 
a house, and, looking in, found a girl busy with a quern 
or handmill—the primitive engine for preparing meal 
| Which is alluded to in the Bible, and is now shewn in 


/ antiquarian museums of our country as a thing of 
| Past ages, but which still flourishes in living use in 
this outlandish part of the earth. Here and there was 


| an appearance of a small shop; and in front of one or 


| two houses, an attempt had been made to render a plot 
i“ ground into a sort of garden. The rudeness and 


simplicity of all outward forms and appearances was a 
surprise to every one of us. It was rudeness, however, 
unaccompanied by anything like want or suffering. 
These cottages were not, like those of the Irish 
peasantry, or of the lower population of our large 
cities, scenes of utter destitution. The people have 
furniture and implements for all their humble needs, 
however coarse and disgusting ; and it is reserved for 
an advanced civilisation to shew humanity in its 
lowest and most hopeless condition. 

One of our first cares was to find a house where our 
amateur photographer might set up his apparatus, in 
order to take portraitures of the men and things of 
Thorshavn. We were first conducted to a reasonably 
neat mansion of two stories, occupied by Mr Nalsée, 
arich retired merchant, who was very willing to give 
the required accommodation. But it speedily appeared 
that this place would not suit, and we were then taken 
to the house of Mr Randropp, the sheriff. This was also 
a neat, inhabitable-looking house, reminding me much 
of the better sort of wooden mansions in Norway. We 
were received with the greatest urbanity by the worthy 
owner and his wife, and cigars and wine were brought 
in. Their son Auguste, a bright-eyed intelligent boy, 
who spoke a little English, came actively forward to 
shew us the specimens he had collected of the peculiar 
minerals of the islands, and offered to be our guide on 
any excursion we might determine on making. It 
soon appeared that this house was also unsuitable for 
our photographer’s purposes. Ultimately, he was 
received at the governor’s house, which, having an 
enclosed court in front, proved entirely suitable. The 
best of the day, however, was spent before our friend 
had become thoroughly settled, and his portrait-taking 
was reserved for the morrow. 

The ship in the sunny bay, and rude boats paddling 
about; the long, flat-topped, bare gray hills closing 
round; the green-roofed village nestling in the dell 
at the head of the bay; rocky passages among the 
houses; a small rill coming down a rough channel, all 
disgraced with washings of clothes and eviscerations of 
fish ; friezy hairy groups everywhere wondering at us, 
and we at them—such were the objects pressing on us 
as we made our way to see the two or three established 
lions of the place—the fort on the hill-face over the 
sea, where we found the four crazy guns and a handful 
of soldiers—a rock-surface near by, where the compass 
seems a little to forget its cunning—and the church, 
which we found neater than we could have expected. 
The slopes adjacent to the town were a mixture of 
gray rock and green pasture, with here and there small 
patches of potatoes and bere. The rounded character 
of the rock-surfaces I at once recognised as the result 
of glacial abrasion; but none of them were sufficiently 
fresh or well preserved to bear the polish and scratching 
which in proper circumstances may be expected. 

I found there is but one baker in Thorshavn, and, 
considering how the people live, it was a surprise that 
there was even one. On application at the shop, we 
were told there was no wheaten-bread which could be 
recommended; the only kind to be had was the dark 
rye-loaf, so common in Denmark and the North gene- 
rally, but which I have never yet been able to relish. 
Rather oddly, they had very palatable rice-cakes and 
almond-biscuits. The baker has a mill a little way 
out of town, and it is described as being of the same 
primitive kind as one which I formerly had occasion to 
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speak of as existing at Drivstuen, in Norway, but which 
I have since found to be not unexampled in some of 
the less approachable parts of the Scottish Highlands 
—being simply a small wooden building bestriding a 
rivulet, which, shooting down a sloping wooden trough, 
drives a horizontally disposed wheel, centering in a 
vertical axis, the upper end of which carries round the 
millstone. It seems the very first step in mechanical 
contrivance beyond the quern, still in pretty general 
use in Thorshayn. It is very curious thus to find the 
dead antiquities of some countries the active utilities 
of others. Scottish antiquaries are acquainted with 
a small stone-cup, possessing an ear or handle 
carved out of the same stone, which is occasionally 
found in the earth. For a long time no one could 
imagine what was the use of it, till Sir Walter C. 
Trevelyan, chancing to be left for a winter in the Fariée 
Islands, ascertained that the same article is in general 
use there for the carrying of lighted tinder from one 
house to another. How it has happened that the 
Faréese, or our own early progenitors, should have been 
dependent on the communication of fire from one house 
to another, seeing that a couple of flints is so obvious 
an idea, I cannot imagine, unless there were some super- 
stitious objection to the striking of new light. Asa 
proof, however, of the importance of communicated fire 
in Farée, I may state a fact regarding the one family 
living in the Stor Dimon. As already mentioned, this 
island can be approached only in favourable weather, 
and ropes are required to pull any one up from the sea. 
Often, for months, no one can come to or leave the 
spot. Years pass without the visit of a clergyman ; 
and the Thorshavn doctor declares’ that, in a long 
tice, he never once set his foot on the island. It 
related that, on one occasion, in the middle of winter, 
the Dimon family allowed their fire to go out; and 
they unavoidably remained without fire or light for the 
remainder of the season! 

Led by the tastes of an amateur mineralogist of our 
party, we determined to spend the afternoon in an 
excursion by boat to the island of Nalsée, about three 
miles from Thorshavn. We had the advantage of 
being attended by one of the inferior native judges, 
Christopher Miiller, who not only speaks English, 
but has picked up some knowledge of geology. 
Auguste Randropp likewise gave us the pleasure of 
his company, and the benefit of such local knowledge 

as he possesses. One of the company took his gun, 
in the hope of bringing down a few snipes or curlews. 
It may be well here to intimate once and for all, 
the general fact that the Farée Islands are merely 
a set of mountains, of a lengthy form, lying in a 
north-west and south - east direction, with narrow 
sounds between, nearly all of them being composed of 
slightly-sloping beds of trap, alternating with tufas and 
clay-stones, and all swept bare. It becomes evident, 
at a moment’s inspection, that they have all been one 
continuous sheet of such beds at one time, and out 
of which interspaces have been cut in a determinate 
direction by some externally applied force, for the beds 
on opposite sides of valleys and sounds exactly tally 
with each other. One mountain or island being higher 
than another, or having any part of itself higher than 
the rest, is merely owing to this external force having 
been there more resisted, and consequently having 
taken less away. As additional features depending on 
those now described, I may remark the terrace-like 
arrangements everywhere conspicuous along the sides 
of the islands. One of these terraces is merely a trap- 
bed standing out in a certain degree of prominence, in 


consequence of the above externally applied force having | Th 


been able to cut comparatively deep into the softer 
tufaceous strata between. 

Well, we land in Nalsée, at a small fishing-hamlet 
called Eide—a miniature Thorshavn—and resolve on a 
walk to a well-known cave about three miles off along 


the shore. The few villagers flock about us in wonder 
—wondering at ourselves, and wondering at the 
hammers and other instruments we carry. The first 
object which attracted our attention was a short thick 
beam lying on the beach, and much perforated by 
the teredo. It was one of the pieces of timber which 
the Gulf-stream brings in considerable quantity from 
America to these islands, and which might have led 
the islanders, centuries ago, if they had been sha 
enough, to infer the existence of land beyond the 
Western Ocean. In a country which has not a bit of 
timber of its own, such arrivals on their shores must be 
a windfall of no common value. We went to see the 
church of Eide, for, small and poor as the hamlet appears, 
and few people, besides, as there are in Nalsée, there is 
here a church—but one so small, so homely, so simple 
in all its arrangements, had never before come under 
my notice. There being a church here at all was the 
more remarkable, that nearly the whole of its materials 
had to be imported from the continent. There was but 
one little gallery, apparently for some one better sort 
of family, and it was accessible by a small trap-stair. 
The one sole attempt at ornament for the honour of 
religion consisted in a hard, rude painting of the burial 
of Christ over the communion-table. I viewed the 
whole scene with deep interest. It is on finding a 
religious edifice of such a kind in such a place, that 
one is most affectingly reminded of the universal 
yearning of man towards the Power and the Life 
beyond the visible scene and the present experience. 
As we went along the lower slopes near the village, 
we observed a considerable number of small patches 
of cultivated ground, some of them not larger than 
a good dining-table, all evidently under hand-culture, 
and mostly devoted to potatoes. We here also, for 
the first time, observed an arrangement which we 
afterwards found to be general throughout the Fardées. 
The little patches of ground, divided from each other 
much in the fashion of lazy beds amongst ourselves, 
are always made to incline sideways, if necessary, 
towards the sun. We also came to two little mills, 
one of them exactly such as has just been described, 
but the other an advance upon it in mechanical 
contrivance, having a small undershot wheel outside, 
by which the horizontal one is driven within. So 
here, in these Farée Islands, we see a complete series 
of the first steps in mechanism, as applied to one of 
the first and most important of human necessities. 
Half a mile or so from the existing village are 
the remains of an old one, from which the people had 
migrated not many generations ago. We could only 
with some difficulty trace the ruins beneath the flower- 
sprent herbage which nature had spread as a re-assertion 
of her original empire over the spot. Miiller, never- 
theless, could point to the site of one small house, in 
which, according to a tradition of the place, a Scottish 
princess had once lived in captivity. Such a lady, he 
said, had been sent as a prisoner to this island—had 
lived and died here. Here was the house in which she 
dwelt; there, close by, was the little cress-surrounded 
spring which had supplied her with water. I was at 
first puzzled to imagine what could be the actual fact 
at the bottom of this strange tale, but, after a little 
reflection, thought it most likely that the Scottish 
princess was merely some lady of rank who, like Mrs 
Erskine of Grange, had proved troublesome to husband 
or friends on account of semi-lunacy, or bad habits, or 
the possession of dangerous secrets, and had been put 
out of the way here, under the care of the trusty 
emissaries of those who had an interest in her seclusion. 
ere was a wild and poetical interest in this interpre- 
tation of the tradition. What a scene of banishment 
for a woman who had perhaps been reared in tenderness, 
and must have heretofore lived amidst a comparatively 
civilised society! And now there is only to be heard 
the murmur of the wild-bee, where once a human 
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spirit sighed out sorrows in which there was none to 
a and probably welcomed death as an only 
friend. 

The sheep which we found picking up a meagre 
subsistence along the hillside, had all a strangely 
ragged appearance, their coats generally hanging half 
off their bodies. The Faréese, it seems, do not shear 
their sheep, but pull off the fleeces, for which practice 
they are soundly rated by some former travellers, on 
the score of cruelty. This very afternoon, there 
was a gathering of the flocks into an enclosed place 
near the sea-shore, that this business might be pro- 
ceeded with. For anything I could see, the Faréese 
sheep may part with their wool in this manner without 
any suffering; but it is not so easy to understand why 
they should be allowed to go about till a large part of 
their fleeces must be lost. I can only suppose that 
the taking off the wool was performed by hand-plucking 
in old times, when shears were unknown, and for that 
good and sufficient reason is still persisted in. 

Our one sportsman was meanwhile going along the 
higher ground in hopes of giving us a dish of birds; 
but he shot only a few oyster-catchers, which proved 
of no sort of use. The eider-duck was seen passing 
between the sea and the rocky terraces, where it builds 
its nest; but the shooting of that creature, so valuable 
for its feathers, is forbidden in Farée, though, strange 
to say, its eggs are unprotected. After a rough walk, 
we came to the cave where we expected to find minerals. 
An unusually deep bed of tufas and clay-stones here in 
its slope meets the sea, which has of course made way 
into it and produced a recess, over which the hard bed 
of trap hangs like a penthouse. Reaching it after a 
good deal of scrambling, we found that it had been 
several times too often visited already. Of the zeolites, 
and other trappean crystals for which it is famed, only 

a few poor specimens could be obtained. Being 
absolutely devoid of the collecting propensity, I could 
hardly join my friend in his expressions of disappoint- 
ment ; more particularly as there was much instruction 
to be derived from the facts presented to the eye—the 
clay-stone, for example, black as coal below, where 
deposited on a cooled trap stratum, but red and hard 
as brick above, where the next trap-bed had poured 
hot over it. In the plentiful tufts of saxifrage and 
other plants scattered about these cliffs, there would 
have been a still more abundant feast for the botanist. 

Our boat being brought to the spot from Eide, we 
re-embarked at a late hour, and returned to our ship. 
The next day was to be employed by the Thor in 
taking in coal; so we were now able to arrange 
various plans for spending it to advantage. I resolved 
to be one of a party of three which was to make 
a boating-excursion of some extent. 


NURSES FOR THE SICK 


Axtuoven there are several institutions for trained 
attendants on the sick in London, all, I understand, 
more or less admirably conducted, I shall speak here 
only of ‘The Home’ in Devonshire Square, as the 
excellence of its particular arrangements has been 
frequently experienced by myself and my friends. 
Mrs Fry was the originator; the late Queen Adelaide, 
the first patroness of this institution of Nursing Sisters, 
which was founded in 1840. The present patronesses 
are persons of high rank, headed by the Duchess of 
Gloucester and the Duchess of Sutherland ; and fifteen 
ladies of known benevolence form the committee, of 
which the widow of Sir Robert Harry Inglis is president. 

The object in view is to furnish sober, steady, re- 
spectable attendants for the sick of all ranks, and to 

raise the standard of this important occupation, so as 


to enlist the services of superior women, desirous of 
devoting their time to the glory of God and the miti- 

gation of human suffering. The characters of those 
persons who are selected are strictly sifted, and their 
former lives minutely inquired into; they are kept 
for some time at the Home on probation, and then 
trained in one of the hospitals, that they may be fully 
equal to their important duties. At the expiration’ of 
this period, if their conduct and qualifications be found 
satisfactory in all respects, they are received as sisters, 
and allowed an annual stipend of L.20, which, after 
three years’ service, is raised to L.23. Their attire is 
neat and unpretending: it consists of a brown merino 
dress, a black silk lined shawl; in winter, a black 
bonnet; in summer, a straw one—all of the form 
usually worn, so as to excite no attention. The above, 
however, is only worn when travelling or walking; a 
lilac-printed cotton gown and plain white net-cap are the 
attire within doors, Each two persons have a bedroom 
to themselves ; a servant is kept to clean and cook; and 
‘Mary’ is a very important personage, for she does her 
best to make every one comfortable, and, moreover, 
succeeds in doing so. The living is plain, and the best 
of its kind. Tea and coffee are provided for breakfast, 
which is at eight, preceded always by prayers and a 
little reading; dinner at one; tea at five; supper at 
nine, also preceded by religious worship, after which 
the sisters retire to bed. It seldom happens, however, 
that more than one or two are at the Home together 
even for a day, the sisters are in such continual demand. 
They go to any place in Great Britain or Ireland at 
a few hours’ notice, but not, I believe, to foreign 
countries. Between seventy and eighty are constantly 
employed; and the committee have frequently been 
obliged to take in women as supernumeraries, whose 
character and efficiency, however, they have taken 
pains first to ascertain. The average number of nurses 
supplied gratuitously to the poor, is about twenty-five 
to thirty quarterly. The regular sisters, when they 
chance to be in Devonshire Square, always devote part 
of their time to visiting and nursing the sick poor 
in the densely peopled and wretched districts in its 
neighbourhood; and many sad cases of distress and 
suffering have thus been relieved. One nurse always 
remains at the Home expressly for the service of the 
poor. 

The sisters are not permitted to receive mourning, 
or presents of any kind, directly or indirectly, from the 
patients and families they attend. The institution is 
unable to fix any particular rate of payment, as it is 
intended to benefit all ranks, and the rich are conse- 
quently expected to pay for the poor. It is therefore 
left to all to remunerate the service they receive 
according to their various means; and as it is the 
desire that those families from whom they are not 
likely to receive much payment should be attended 
with the same care and promptitude as the more 
wealthy, it is particularly desired that the sum paid 
should be sent direct to the Home, or to the bankers, 
and that the sister may not be informed of its amount: 
also, that whatever remuneration is presented, should 
be sent every six weeks. The sum considered fully 
sufficient to remunerate the establishment, is L.1, 1s. 
a week; but when limited circumstances demand a 
pecuniary sacrifice, the committee, on their part, are 
quite ready to make arrangements accordingly, as well 
as to render gratuitous assistance in cases of more 
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pressing necessity. Travelling-expenses and washing 
are, of course, defrayed by the family employing the 
sister; and where the cases have been infectious, 
parties are requested to pay her, besides, 15s. for 
lodging—as, for the safety of those sisters who may 
happen to be at the Home, she cannot be permitted 
to return to it till all possible danger from infection 
is over. 

Nurses expect to be allowed to rest every third 
night, and, when sitting up, are permitted to ask for 
tea, coffee, or cocoa, but neither spirits nor malt liquor, 
unless with the consent of the medical attendant. 
Meat they take twice a day—at dinner and supper— 
with half a pint of porter or ale also at each of 
these meals, but no more. Persons employing nurses 
from this institution, are at liberty to exchange them 
if unsuited to the peculiar case of the invalid, and to 
return them to the Home at their pleasure; but the 
sisters are not allowed to leave a case without per- 
mission from the superior; and if any ill temper or 
carelessness is shewn, complaint may be made to the 
committee, who will punish or reprimand according as 
the case, when fully inquired into, may require. 

The services of a nurse with a gentle temper, united 
with firmness and bodily strength, being required by 
an individual of my family, Sister Diana Alchin was 
sent to us; and the comfort we felt from the first day 
of her arrival is not easily expressed. Clean, quiet, 
moderate in speech and in diet, cheerful and intelligent, 
she gradually and imperceptibly altered and improved 
the former arrangements so manifestly for the comfort 
of both the patient and the family, that every one 
applauded. The servants, who, it seems, had resolved 
to give up their places the moment a nurse entered 
the house, very soon found her a help rather than a 
hinderance. She gave no trouble, told no tales, and 
whenever unemployed in the sick-room, was willing 
to give a helping-hand to any one. The poor invalid 
had always had the utmost disgust at the idea of any 
attendant except a member of his own family, and at 
first shewed great dislike to have a stranger forced 
upon him; yet ere a week had closed, he became quite 
reconciled to her, and even allowed that she ‘had a 
way with her no one else had, and that she made him 
as comfortable as any one in his situation could possibly 
be made.’ 

The sisters all profess to belong to the Church of 
England, and are at anyrate of acknowledged pious 
principles, as well as of correct moral conduct ; but they 
never obtrude their opinions, or torment the invalid to 
declare his, though always ready to read, talk, or even 
pray, when it is desired. ‘They consider it part of 
their duty to carry out strictly the orders of the medical 
attendant, but are directed rather to give way in trivial 
matters, than run the risk of doing harm by irritating 
or vexing the patient, in running counter to his 
wishes. 


A separate fund has been established for the benefit 
of disabled or superannuated sisters, which the com- 
mittee would be glad to see increase, in order to have 
the means of assisting such members as may have long 
and faithfully served the public and the institution, 
when the vigour of their days is past; and a fund 
is open for general subscriptions, donations, or legacies, 


A paper is always sent with the sister, which must | 


be returned to the secretary of ‘The Institution of 
Nursing Sisters’ when her services are no longer 


required ; and remarks upon her conduct and efficiency 
returned at the same time that the remuneration for 
her attendance is remitted, which, as before stated, is 
according to the means of her employers.* 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF COUNT 
CAGLIOSTRO. 


No one ever worked the rich mine of human credulity 
so long and so profitably as Joseph Balsamo, better 
known by his assumed title of Count Cagliostro. 
From the records of the French police and the Roman 
Inquisition, we can glean the history of the greater 
part of his life; but many of the enigmas of his 
mysterious career will probably never be explained. 
He himself pretended that his first recollections were 
of the East—the land of mystery. He was brought up, 
he said, in princely splendour at Medina, attended by 
a suite of eunuchs and slaves, and instructed in all the 
occult sciences by a sage termed the wise Althatas. In 
his twelfth year, he went to Mecca, where he lived for 
three years with his uncle the cheriff. Thence he 
started on his travels. In Egypt, he studied the lore 
of the priests, and received with delight the knowledge 
of the ancients, preserved in the Pyramids. In 1766, 
he made his appearance in Malta, where the Grand 
Master received him with distinguished honours. 

Now, the truth is, Balsamo was born in Palermo in 
1743, and, at the age of thirteen, was sent to the 
convent of the Brothers of Mercy at Cartagirone, 
where he was committed to the tuition of the apothe- 
cary, under whom he acquired his first insight into 
the chemical and medical secrets he afterwards used 
so successfully. Expelled from the convent for 
irregular conduct, he commenced life on his own 
account in Palermo. Forgery seems to have been 
his first method of fraud. Being an excellent penman, 
he counterfeited wills, papal dispensations, permits 
for monks to leave their convents at uncanonical 
hours, and even tickets for the theatres. At last he 
was compelled to abscond, for having cheated a silver- 
smith of sixty ounces of gold by pretending to disclose 
a hidden treasure. He fled to Messina, and there 
joined a kindred spirit, a noted juggler, versed in 
Arabic and the languages of the East. Travelling 
with this companion in Syria and Egypt, Balsamo 
picked up that smattering of the Oriental tongues 
which proved so useful to him in his subsequent 
deceptions. At length, a ship, in which these two 
worthies were passengers, was driven by stress of 
weather into Malta; and Balsamo, learning that Pinto, 
the then Grand Master, was addicted to alchymical 
pursuits, introduced himself as the descendant of 
a Christian princess of Trebizonde; the juggler per- 
sonating his tutor, the wise Althatas. The deception 
was completely successful. The Grand Master assigned 
them apartments in his palace, and they worked daily 
in his laboratory. In a short time, however, the juggler 
died ; and Balsamo, inconsolable for the death of his 
tutor, left Malta, furnished with letters of recommen- 
dation from Pinto. Arriving at Rome, he was intro- 
duced to the pope by the Maltese ambassador; and 
shortly afterwards he married a woman named Lorenza, 
whose rare and singular beauty, combined with an 
extraordinary talent for intrigue and artifice, caused 
her to be an invaluable partner to such a man. About 
this period, assuming the title of Count Cagliostro, 
he commenced his travels, visiting every country in 
Europe from Spain to Russia. It appears that he 


* Letters upon business are add d to the resident superin- 
| tendent at the Home, 4 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate Street, 
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actually must have possessed some medical skill. 
By prescribing for the poor gratis, and giving away 
large sums in charity, he became exceedingly popular 
wherever he went; but to the rich, he sold his mira- 
culous pills and balsams at equally miraculous prices. 
He professed to be able to convert flax into silk, and 
received large sums of money from his dupes for 
disclosing the process, Which, in all probability, was 
somewhat similar to that now known as Clausen’s 
patent for making flax-cotton. He also, for a handsome 
consideration, converted small diamonds into large 
ones, by substituting paste counterfeits, which he was 
very skilful in making, for the real stones. He first 
arrived in London in 1776, and though then 

of considerable wealth, did not succeed, as on the 
continent, in gaining admission into the higher circles 
of society. During his stay in London at this period, 
he got involved in several lawsuits, and was com- 
mitted to prison no less than ten different times. It 
appears that, with all his cunning, he became the 
prey of a number of low sharpers and solicitors, who, 
from his ignorance of English laws, habits, and customs, 
succeeded in fleecing hinf to no small extent. 

One of those cases is curious. A Miss Fry entreated 
Cagliostro to tell her the number of a ticket which 
would gain a prize in a lottery, then about to be 
drawn. He at first refused; but her earnest entreaties 
prevailing, he took a cabalistical-looking manuscript 
out of his escritoire, and after making many and 
apparently very abstruse calculations, told her the 
fortunate number. She immediately purchased the cor- 
responding ticket ; and no doubt more to Cagliostro’s 
amazement than her own, it actually turned up a 
prize. Numberless applications were then made to 
the count for fortunate numbers, but he steadily 
refused to make another calculation; but piles of bank- 
notes and costly jewels were given to the cunning 
countess, to induce her to worm the valuable secret 
from her husband. Miss Fry, not content with her 
first venture, presented Lorenza with a gold snuff-box, 
containing diamonds to the value of L.294; but not 
being able to prevail upon Cagliostro to indicate another 
number, she caused him to be arrested for pursuing 
illegal arts, and entered an action for restitution 
of the box and jewels, which were ordered to be 
restored with costs. It forms a remarkable feature 
in human credulity, that at the very time this Miss 
Fry believed Cagliostro so prescient as to be able 
to tell her the number of an undrawn prize, she was 
actually engaged in swindling him herself. Being 
connected with a broken-down roué named Scott, she 
introduced him to Cagliostro as a Scottish nobleman. 
The sham nobleman was so delighted with the sham 
count, that he invited him down to his castle in 
Scotland, promising to introduce him to the highest 
personages in that kingdom. ‘This being just what 
Cagliostro wanted, he eagerly snapped at the proffered 
bait ; and as his noble friend was far from home, and 
short of cash, he lent him large sums to prepare for 
the journey. We need scarcely say, the money was 
never repaid, nor did the journey ever take place. In 
short, Cagliostro’s ostentatious liberality and profusion, 
which on the continent introduced him to the first 
society, served only in England to draw around him a 
crowd of needy sharpers. 

Disgusted with London, Cagliostro, after having 
been initiated into the mysteries of freemasonry, went 
to Strasburg, where, by his liberality to the poor, he 
soon acquired an immense popularity. Assuming a 
higher flight, he now announced himself to be the 
Great Koptha, or head of a mystical system of Egyptian 
masonry, which he had been taught by the grand 
master of the order—no less a personage than Alex- 
ander the Great, who was still living, in 
seclusion, in the interior of the Great Pyramid! As 


unpublished religious romance, so Cagliostro is sup- 
posed to have founded Egyptian masonry on a mystical 
manuscript, written by one George Copston, a crazy 
Englishman. 

Humiliating, yet not without its lesson, is a record 
of the absurdities believed at the instigation of an igno- 
rant impostor, less than a hundred years ago. In his 
system of mystification, Cagliostro assumed, through 
his asserted angelic ancestry, to possess a certain autho- 
rity over the angels, and declared that his mission was 
to raise the faithful to spiritual perfection, by a physical 
and moral regeneration. ‘The method of acquiring 
this new birth was altogether material in its nature, 
and curious on account of its absurdity. The faithful 
could obtain a life independent of the body by means 
of the materia prima, or red powder, one form of the 
Grand Elixir; but it required the Great Pentagon to 
restore them to the state of innocence enjoyed before 
the Fall of man. The Pentagon was to be constructed 
by erecting a three-story building, on a mountain 
named Sinai. On the second floor, termed Ararat, 
thirteen masters were to pass eighteen hours a day, 
for forty successive days, in prayer, contemplation, 
and preparation of the virgin parchment, made from 
the skin of a new-born male Jewish infant. This 
being prepared, the thirteen masters were placed in 
communication with the seven first created angels, 
who, stamping their seals upon the parchment, com- 
pleted the Great Pentagon. The happy thirteen were 
now masters of all wealth, power, and wisdom; and 
each of them had the privilege, by mere adoption, of 
raising seven other disciples to his own happy state. 
The physical new birth was more difficult to obtain, 
and the unpleasant process had to be repeated as often 
as every fifty years. ‘The neophyte was to retire into 
the country, accompanied by a trusty friend, and there 
live in complete seclusion, paying strict attention to a 
certain prescribed regimen, for thirty days. On the 
seventeenth and thirty-second days, the patient was to 
be bled, and six drops of a white mixture administered, 
two drops of which were to be taken every subsequent 
day, till the object should be attained. On the thirty- 
first day, he was to be put to bed, and given the 
first grain of the materia prima, which would cause 
a swoon of three hours’ duration, accompanied with 
strong convulsions. On the thirty-third day, the 
second grain was to be swallowed, upon which delirium 
would ensue, and the hair and teeth fall out. On the 
thirty-sixth day, the taking of the third grain would 
be followed by a deep sleep, and the hair and teeth 
would grow again. On the thirty-ninth day, the 
novice was to be put into a bath, ten drops of the 
balsam of the Great Koptha were to be given him, and 
on the fortieth morning he would rise in the prime of 
youthful vigour, in which state he would continue for 
fifty years. This treatment could be renewed every 
half-century, until the regenerated attained the age of 
5557 years, but no longer! 

In the lodges of this system of Egyptian masonry, 
communications were established with angels and pro- 
phets. To effect this, a child was selected, and termed 
the dove. Cagliostro, laying his hand upon the dove, 
blessed and anointed it with the oil of wisdom. The 
dove was then taken into the tabernacle, and told to 
look steadfastly into a basin of water, where it would 
see an angel. The child would then address the angel, 
and receive corresponding replies, which were care- 
fully recorded. During his trial before the Inquisition 
at Rome, Cagliostro confessed all his impositions but 
this common juggling trick, audaciously insisting that 
it was a gift from God, although he must have well 
known that a confession would have been less injurious 
to him than such a daring assertion. 

If it were not a matter of history, the influence this 
artful rogue acquired over the minds of his a 


Joe Smith is said to have founded Mormonism on an 


would be utterly incredible. They worshipped him 
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for hours, lying motionless at his feet, and believed 
themselves sanctified by touching the hem of his 
garment. They wore his portrait in rings and brooches, 
and set up his bust in their houses with the motto 
Divo Cagliostro—the divine Cagliostro. About this 
period, ‘Teas began to form female lodges of the 
mystical Egyptian masonry. She was then in the 
prime of youthful beauty, but by declaring that she 
was more than eighty years of age, and introducing 
everywhere, as her son, an accomplice, a captain in the 
Dutch service, who was not less than fifty, she obtained 
immense sums in money and jewels from credulous 
old ladies, who wished to have their youth and beauty 
restored. By not remaining long in one place, but 
constantly travelling about, with a princely retinue of 
six carriages, for the purpose of establishing new lodges, 
their deceptions were the less readily discovered and 
exposed. At length, the first Pentagon was erected at 
Basle, and about to be opened with imposing ceremo- 
nies, when Cagliostro was summoned to Paris by his 
intimate friend the Prince Cardinal Rohan, to take a 
part in the well-known but mysterious affair of the 
diamond necklace, which implicated the name and 
fame of the unfortunate queen, Marie-Antoinette. On 
the discovery of this curious conspiracy, Cagliostro 
was sent to the Bastile, where he was confined for nine 
months, during which time the French parliament was 
deluged with petitions for his release, from men of the 
highest rank, who described him as a distinguished 
physician, prophet, and friend of the human race. 

One of his replies, when examined by the attorney- 
general of France with reference to the necklace affair, 
is truly characteristic. Being asked by what right he 

: 

‘I have gone over all Europe by the name of 
Cagliostro: as to the title of count, from the education 
I have received, the attention paid to me by the Mufti 
Suleyman, the Cheriff of Mecca, the Grand Master 
Pinto, Pope Clement, and most of the sovereigns of 
Europe, you may judge whether that is not more a 
disguise to what I really am, than a title of 
honour.’ 

When liberated from the Bastile, being ordered to 
leave Paris, he went to Passy, followed by thousands of 
his dupes. He was then ordered to leave France, and 
when he embarked at Boulogne, immense numbers 
kneeled to receive his parting benediction. Arriving 
a second time in London, he immediately began to 
found lodges; and being joined by Lord George Gordon, 
of No-popery notoriety, he soon acquired a multitude of 
followers. We meet with some curious notices of him 
in the newspapers of the period; yet in not one of 
them, and we have looked through several files, do we 
see him denounced as a charlatan. It was not so in 
France. M. Mourand, editor of a Parisian news- 
paper, was a bitter enemy of Cagliostro, and lost no 
opportunity of exposing his fraudulent pretensions. 
Like a juggler of our own day, Cagliostro pretended 
that he was proof against the effects of the most potent 
poisons. He further stated, that the use of powerful 
antidotes was so well known to the people of the East, 
that at Medina they fattened pigs with arsenic, for the 
purpose of destroying tigers. The pig, supplied with 
the antidote, was unaffected by the arsenic, though its 
flesh was so imbued with the poison, that when left in the 
woods, as a bait for a hungry tiger, the latter, of course, 
being unprovided with the antidote, died immediately 
after tasting the fatal food. Mourand having ridiculed 
this assertion, Cagliostro inserted a challenge in the 
Public Advertiser, in September 1786. It was to the 
effect, that each of them should stake 5000 guineas; that 
Mourand should breakfast with Cagliostro on a sucking- 
pig fattened with arsenic, and whichever should be 
alive the next day, would win the stakes. Mourand 
wisely declined this invitation; and the following 


epigram, among others on the same subject, was 
subsequently published in the Advertiser :— 


If you expect me to breakfast, you’re greatly mistaken ; 
I'll not eat your pig, but 1’ll save my own bacon. 


Cagliostro gave a somewhat similar challenge in 
Russia. It appears, when at St Petersburg, he had 
spoken disparagingly of the professional knowledge of 
the czarina’s physician. The physician, hearing of 
this, challenged Cagliostro to mortal combat ; but the 
latter declined, saying that an appeal to arms would 
only decide their courage and skill in the use of 
weapons, which was beside the question. The question 
was skill in medicine; and Cagliostro proposed to 
decide it in the following manner:—He would make a 
pill, which the physician would swallow, and the physi- 
cian should make a pill, which he (Cagliostro) would 
swallow; and whichever of the two combatants should 
be alive an hour afterwards, was to be considered 
the victor. The Russian refused; but Cagliostro was 
immediately ordered to leave the territories of the 
ezarina. 

After remaining some time in England, Cagliostro 
again went to the continent, where he travelled about 
for a short period, till at last his evil destiny led him 
to Rome. There, being detected in founding lodges of 
Egyptian masonry, he was arrested, and committed to 
the dungeons of the Inquisition. After a long and 
very curious trial, which has been published, he was 
condemned to death ; but the pope commuted his sen- 
tence to imprisonment for life in the fortress of St Leo, 
where he died in 1795. Lorenza was also sentenced to 
imprisonment for life in a convent of penitents. 

Cagliostro, though small in stature, was well made, 
and had a dark but handsome countenance. When 
speaking in public, his voice and manners were exactly 
those of a noisy and ostentatious quack. He harangued 
his disciples with a drawn sword in his right hand, 
and principally spoke an incomprehensible jargon. In 
private life, however, he was lively and agreeable ; and 
his great knowledge of the world, and conversational 
powers, rendered him an agreeable companion. Some 
of his letters, written in Italian, to his wife, when he 
was a prisoner in the Bastile, are preserved in the 
British Museum. They relate principally to matters 
connected with his personal comforts, and are no great 
proof of his acquirements as a scholar. 


THE SUB-ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Tose who have watched the progress of the electric 
telegraph, its rapid extension across island and conti- 
nent, over rivers and under seas, will be quite prepared 
to hear that the great Atlantic Telegraph is likely to 
become a fact before we are many years older. While 
we write, the enterprising offices in London are talking 
through the wires with all parts of the continent— 
from Copenhagen or Stockholm to Bayonne, and, 
further still, with the cities of Italy and Pfedmont, and 
the island territory of our ally the king of Sardinia. 
From Cape Spartivento, the southern extremity of 
this island, a wire is to be sunk across the Mediter- 
ranean to Algiers, and another to Malta, and from 
thence, by Corfu and the Morea, to Constantinople. 
And a third wire passing from Malta to Alexandria, 
will traverse Egypt, skirt the Red Sea to Aden, plunge 
there beneath the waters of the Indian Ocean, to 
re-appear at Kurrachee, where it will join the Indian 
system of telegraphs, which spreads even now over a 
distance of 3000 miles. From the eastern border of 
India, the wire is to cross Pegu and the Burmese 
territory, and will be carried along the Malayan penin- 
sula and under the sea to Borneo, from whence a 
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branch will run to Hong-Kong, while the main line will 
be stretched across the great island, and dipping once 
more beneath the waves, will extend to Port Essington, 
in Australia. From this place, it will pass onwards 
to Sydney and the more southern colonies, and so to 
Hobart-town, in Van Diemen’s Land; and then, we shall 
get news from our antipodes within the day. There 
seems something fantastic in the idea of such a mighty 
extension of the Thought-flasher ; but a few years ago, 
he who should have predicted even the present Euro- 
pean system of telegraphs, would have been laughed 
at as one of the wildest of dreamers. And yet what 
wonderful results are already accomplished. Besides 
the above-mentioned lines, there is the wire across the 
Black Sea to Balaklava; and the Admiralty and Foreign 
Office now get news direct from the fleet and the camp 
by a process which needs never to wait till a fog clears 
off, as was so frequently the case with the telegraph of 
twenty years ago. What we can do in the way of giving 
and receiving information, is nothing to what we shall 
do when the vast web has spread its ramifications to 
the ends of the earth; and no spider ever felt the tug 
of a fly from the remotest extremity of his filmy net- 
works more surely than our foreign minister, seated 
quietly in his office in Downing Street, will be able to 
feel the pulse of all the colonies within the course of 
an hour or two. At first, there will be something 
surprising to see paragraphs in the evening papers 
dated Melbourne or New Zealand at nine in the 
morning (our time) of the same day; but we shall 
soon get used to messages from the antipodes, and look 
on them as matters of course, and perhaps grumble if 
by any casualty we have to wait for an answer till the 
next day. What will be the effect on trade? Surely 
there will never be a glut, when our merchants can 
know the state of the distant market day by day. No 
room for blind speculation then. We know an enter- 
prising trader, who, in the advices from 
Adelaide that blankets were a drug in the market, 
immediately bought up and sent out a thousand 
pound’s worth of the same commodity, and silenced all 
remonstrance with : ‘I know what I’m about. Nobody 
will think of sending blankets in the face of the 
advices ; so, when mine get to the colony, there won’t 
be one left, and the demand will be brisk.’ And sure 
enough, the result was as he anticipated; and he 
realised a handsome profit. But what will he and 
others do, when the ups and downs of the foreign 
markets are as well known in the city as those of 
Leadenhall or Leeds ? 

But we have been betrayed into a long preface. 
We sat down with the intention of saying some- 
thing about the Atlantic Telegraph—about the wires 
that are to enable us to hold hourly communications 
with our cousins in the United States. The broad 
Atlantic is already partly bestridden. In a few weeks, 
the New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph 
Company will have laid their submarine-wire from 
the mainland of America to St John’s, Newfoundland. 
This, which may be called the first step, will enable 
us to send or to receive messages from one side of the 
ocean to the other in six or seven days. For instance, 
the steamer leaves New York: four days afterwards, 
she calls at St John’s, and there takes in the news 
received up to the latest moment by telegraph from all 
parts of the States; and then steaming forth, she will 
get over the 1600 miles between Newfoundland and 
Liverpool in from six to seven days, as already stated. 
Should Cape Clear be fixed on for a telegraph-station, 
then the time would be reduced to five or six days. 
The port of St John’s, though a good one when you are 
once inside it, is obstructed by rocks at the entrance. 
These rocks are being blown up, and the necessary 
improvements are to be made to facilitate the prompt 
approach and departure of steamers; and as a coal- 
depét is to be established, the vessels will be able to 


proceed with a smaller quantity on board, and have 
room to spare for freight. 

Then comes the second and longer stride—from Cape 
Clear to St John’s, or between the nearest points of 
Ireland and Newfoundland. To sink a wire through 
such a distance, will indeed be a triumph of skill and 
engineering science. The company entertain no doubt 
of its possibility, and are taking active measures to 
carry out their plans. One important preliminary was 
to know something of the nature of the ocean-bottom 
between the two places above named; and this has 
been ascertained by the admirable series of Atlantio 
soundings undertaken by the United States’ govern- 
ment. We have more than once called attention to 
this undertaking in the Journal. The results are 
singularly interesting in many respects; but with 
regard to the main question, Lieutenant Maury reports, 
in a letter to the secretary of the navy at Washington, 
that the bottom of the sea between Ireland and New- 
foundland ‘is a plateau, which seems to have been 
placed there especially for the purpose of holding the 
wires of a submarine telegraph, and of keeping them 
out of harm’s way. It is neither too deep nor too 
shallow; yet it is so deep that the wires, when once 
laid, will remain for ever beyond the reach of vessels’ 
anchors, icebergs, and drifts of any kind; and so 
shallow, that the wires may be readily lodged upon 
the bottom.’ This plateau lies at a depth of from 
1500 to 2000 fathoms on the European side of the 
ocean, and gradually rises to about half that depth at 
its western extremity. With this fact before them, 
the projectors are in a condition to proceed with the 
twisting of their cable, and to provide means for the 
transport of so prodigious a length as 1600 miles. 
Lieutenant Maury adds that, among other results of 
the soundings, it was ascertained that there are no 
soa yn currents on the plateau; so that the wire 
once laid, there would be little risk of its being swept 
away. 

We hear that the cable is to be similar to that laid 
across the Gulf of St Lawrence, describing which, a 
New York paper says: ‘Each communicating wire is 
regularly and perfectly insulated in gutta-percha, 
making it, when thus covered, about a quarter-inch in 
diameter. Three insulated wires are then placed in a 
circular form around a tarred hempen cord, and the 
spaces between them filled up with layers of the same 
material; after which strands, likewise of tarred hemp, 
are bound firmly around the whole. Strong wires are 
then twisted spirally around, and the cable is com- 
pleted. The reason of the use of tar is, that it gives 
durability ; as tar, in connection with iron, has been 
found to act as a great preservative to the cable when 
immersed in salt water.’ 

Whether viewed by itself, or in connection with the 
present state of political affairs, this Atlantic Telegraph 
assumes a high importance. Whatever may take place 
in Europe, will be known within an hour or two in 
Washington and in our North American colonies; and 
for the sake of all concerned, it is to be hoped that 
the friendly feeling now subsisting will be strengthened. 
In about three years, the union will probably be 
effected ; and part of the scheme for extension in the 
East will be a thing accomplished. We might specu- 
late still further as to what the results will be when 
we can talk at pleasure with the antipodes or San 
Francisco—at one and the same time with the lands of 
the rising and the setting sun; but we forbear. The 
results will some day speak for themselves. Mean- 
time, we may just glance at another view of the 
question. ‘At home even,’ says a contemporary, ‘the 
telegraph is still in its infancy; but every one who 
has paid attention to the subject, must feel that the 
period is not far distant when great improvements will 
be effected in the present clumsy mode of transmitting 
messages, and when increased facilities and diminished 
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charges will give to this method of communication the 
full use of the advantages which it possesses over the 
Post-office. The time will come when the machinery 
of St Martin’s-le-Grand will bear the same relation to 
our telegraph companies that the canals and highways 
now bear to the railways.’ 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE NATURAL HISTORIAN. 

Let no one think that this same natural history is a 
pursuit fitted only for effeminate or pedantic men. We 
should say rather that the qualifications required for 
a perfect naturalist are as many and as lofty as were 
required by old chivalrous writers for the perfect knight- 
errant of the middle ages; for—to sketch an ideal, of 
which we are happy to say our race now affords many a 
fair realisation—our perfect naturalist should be strong 
in body; able to haul a dredge, climb a rock, turn a 
boulder, walk all day, uncertain where he shall eat or 
rest; ready to face sun and rain, wind and frost, and to 


eat or drink thankfully anything, however coarse or 


meagre; he should know how to swim for his life, to 
pull an oar, sail a boat, and ride the first horse which 
comes to hand; and, finally, he should be a thoroughly 
good shot, and a skilful fisherman; and, if he go far 
abroad, be able on occasion to fight for his life—Kingsley’s 
Glaucus. 

MARRY THE WOMAN. 

Some young men marry dimples, some ears; the mouth, 
too, is occasionally married, the chin not so often. Only 
the other day, a young fellow fell head over heels and ears 
in love with a braid—braid, we believe, young ladies style 
that mass of hair which, descending from the forehead, forms 
a sort of mouse’s nest over the ear. He was so far gone in 
his infatuation, that he became engaged to this braid; but 
the Eugénie mode of hair-dressing coming in just then, the 
charm was dissolved, and there is no present appearance 
of its being renewed. What do young men marry? Why, 
they marry these, and many other bits of scraps of a wife, 
instead of the true thing; and then, after the wedding, they 
are surprised to find that, although married, they have no 
wives. He that would have a wife, must marry a woman.— 
American paper. 


NEWSPAPERS OF ST PETERSBURG. 

I never knew more than six in St Petersburg—three in 
Russian, two in German, and one in French. The Russian 
are—The Police Gazette, filled with official announcements 
and trading-advertisements; The Invalid, a naval and 
military journal, formerly edited by Baron Korff; and The 
Northern Bee, which enjoys a certain reputation for the 
violence with which it attacks whatever is offensive to the 
law of authority—its editor was Mr Bulgarin. The French 
Journal de St Petersburg usually contains, besides the ordi- 
nary official statements of promotions, &c.,a few meagre 
extracts from English, French, and German papers; it 
consists of a small sheet of four pages, not much larger 
than the London Gazette, with occasionally an extra half- 
sheet when circumstances permit. Of the two German 
Zeitungen, I know nothing further than that one is 
published under the auspices of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences.—Notes of a Nine Years’ Residence in Russia, 


LINGARD. 

The buoyancy of his mind, the playfulness of his wit, 
and the rich store of anecdote for ever at his command, 
gave to him a power over his companions which it was 
impossible to withstand. Connected with this subject, a 
ludicrous story is told among his friends. During the 
Northern Assizes, several of the leaders of the bar, among 
whom were Scarlett, Pollock, Brougham, and some others, 
were frequently in the habit of going over from Lancaster 
to Hornby, on a Sunday or other vacant day, to spend it 
with Lingard. As usual, one Sunday-morning, before 
mass, a party of them drove up to the house, and informed 
the servant that they intended to dine with the doctor. 
In an agony of dismay, she ran to her master. The only 
leg of mutton which they had in the house had just been 


cut in two ; and what could be done in a country village, 
where nothing more was to be procured? Lingard was not 
disturbed. ‘Sew the pieces together,’ said he, ‘and roast 
them as one, and I will take care that it is not discovered.’ 
She did so. The joint, thus repaired, was served up; and 
so entertained were the guests by his conversation, that 
the expedient passed off unobserved.— Biographical Shetch 
in the new edition of Lingard’s History of England. 


MY DAUGHTER. 


On a Sunday, in Dundee, love—'twas noontide of the day— 
I had left Gilfillan’s church, love, and wandered to the Tay : 
Seaward rolled Tay’s flashing waters; landward rose 
the hills on high ; 
Blazed the sun amid the heavens; the north-wind 
swept the sky ; 


Light clouds along the azure on the north-wind 
floated by. 


‘To thy daughter, thy young daughter,’ the north-wind 
seemed to say: 
‘I'll bear thy love and blessing to thy daughter far away.’ 
Seaward rolled Tay’s tiashing waters ; landward rose 
the hills on high ; 
Blazed the sun amid the heavens; the north-wind 
swept the sky ; 
Light clouds along the azure on the north-wind 
floated by. 


‘Go, gallant wind! go, noble wind! fleet messenger, and 
say: 
With love my heart is brimming o’er ; love’s tears my eyes 
are dimming o’er, 
For my little only daughter—my Ada far away.’ 
Seaward rolled Tay’s flashing waters ; landward rose 
the hills on high ; 
Blazed the sun amid the heavens; the north-wind 
swept the sky; 
Light clouds along the azure on the north-wind 
floated by. 


*Go, noble wind! go, gallant wind! this to my daughter 
say: 
In dreams I kiss and bless her—to my leaping heart I 
press her ; 
I caress her, I caress her, my daughter far away ! 
I bless her—how I bless her! my dear daughter far away!’ 
Seaward rolled Tay’s flashing waters ; landward rose 
the hills on high ; 
Blazed the sun amid the heavens; the north-wind 
swept the sky ; 
Light clouds along the azure on the north-wind 
floated by. 


*O gallant wind! O noble wind! my daughter far away 
Has scarcely seen two summers yet, she’ll know not what 
you say; 
But kiss her and caress her with great tenderness, I pray; 
Kiss her, O wind ! and bless her, for her father far away.’ 
Seaward flowed Tay’s flashing waters; landward rose 
the hills on high ; 
Blazed the sun ’mid glorious heavens; the north-wind 
swept the sky ; 
Light clouds along the azure on the north-wind 
floated by. 
Tuomas Jones. 
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